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CONSTITUTION 


(Adopted June 29, 1906) 


ARTICLE I.—Name. 


This body shall be called *“‘The National Speech Arts Association.” 


ARTICLE II.—Object. 


To promote the advancement of the speech arts and to unite in closer pro- 
fessional and personal! relationship all who are working for this advancement. 


ARTICLE III.—Membership. 


Section 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of the speech arts (oratory, 
elocution, debate, dramatic expression, voice culture for speech, physical cul- 
ture) or any author of works upon these subjects: any public reader, public 
speaker, or professional actor shall be eligible for active membership. 

Section 2. Requirements.—For active membership the applicant shall have a 
general education equivalent to graduation from a high school, and in addi- 
tion shall be graduated from some recognized school of speech arts, or shall 
have had the equivalent of such training in private under a teacher of recog- 
nized ability; and furthermore, shall have had at least two years’ professional 
experience as an artist or teacher subsequent to graduation or the completion 
of the equivalent private course, or shall be a person of recognized professional 
standing. 

Section 3. Associate Membership.—aAll persons not eligible to active mem- 
bership shall be eligible to associate membership. Associate members shall 
not be entitled to vote or to hold office, but may speak on the floor of the 
convention upon invitation of the presiding officer. 

Section 4. Honorary Membership.—Persons of eminence in the profession or 
such as may have rendered conspicuous service to the speech arts may be 
elected to honorary membership. 

Section 5. Membership Fee.—The fee for active membership shall be $3.00 
for the first year, payable on application for membership. and $2.00 for each 


succeeding year. 

The fee for associate membership shall be $2.00 for the first and for each 
succeeding year. Dues are payable on or before the first day of June of each 
year. Those elected to membership between April 1st and June 1st shall upon 
payment of dues receive from the Treasurer a receipt to the second June 
following. Members in arrears for one year’s dues are not entitled to a copy 
of the Official Report. 

Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall entail loss of member- 
ship. Active members who entail loss of membership by non-payment of dues 
may be reinstated by the payment of arrears in full or by payment of $3.00. 

Section 6. Election.—Members shall be elected by the Board of Directors. 
The name of each applicant recommended by the Committee on Credentials and 
Extension shall be posted in some conspicuous part of the hall of meeting at 
least twelve hours previous to election. 


ARTICLE IV.—The Official Body. 


Section 1. Officers.—The officers shall be a President, two Vice-presidents, a 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Auditor, elected 
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annually; and twenty-one Directors, seven of whom shall be elected each yeir, 
and whose term of office shall be three years. The President, Vice-president, 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be ex officio members of the Board of Directors. 
The President shall be a member ex officio of all standing committees. All 
officers and directors shall be elected by ballot. 

Section 2. Committees.—There shall be three standing committees: Ways 
and Means Committee, Literary Committee and Committee on Credentials and 
Extension, who shall be elected annually. The Ways and Means Committee 
shall have charge of and be responsible for the financial management of the 
Association for the current year. The Literary Committee shall have charge 
of the literary program. The Credentials and Extension Committee shall 
have charge of membership and extension. 

Section 3. Board of Management.—The above officers and directors shall 
constitute a Board of Management which shall transact the business of the 
Association subject to its direction and make a full report at each annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE V.—Bills. 


All bills presented to the Treasurer shall be approved by the chairman of 
the Board of Directors before payment is made. 


ARTICLE VI.—Ballot by Mail. 


In case of business of an immediate nature the Board of Directors may 
vote by mail upon questions submitted by the President. 


ARTICLE VII.—Meetings. 


The annual conventions of the Association shall be held at such times and 
places as the Board of Directors may Suggest and the Association may deter- 
mine. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Alterations. 


Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any annual meeting, provided notice of the same shall 
have been given through the official organ in the issue of the month previous 
to the month of the annual meeting, said notice having the signature of the 
President of the Association or three active members. 
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BY-LAWS 


RULES OF ORDER. 


Robert's “Rules of Order” shall be the authority governing the deliberations 
of this Association, the Board of Directors and all committees. 


QUORUM. 


Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of Directors. A quorum of the 
Association for business purposes shall consist of twenty-one active members. 


RULES DEFINING DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 
(Adopted 1907) 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


The President of the Association shall be the executor, administrator and 
literary head of the organization. He shall have power to appoint all regular 
committees not appointed by the board, such as Interpretation, Teaching, Pro- 
nunciation, Necrology, and others. He shall preside at annual conventions, may 
conduct a vote by mail, and attend to all ordinary duties devolving on the 
presiding officer. 

All other officers shall perform the duties usually belonging to their 
respective offices. 


DUTIES OF CHAIRMAN. 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall be the business head of 
the Association, shall preside at board meetings, shall throughout the year 
have charge of all business matters relative to the convention, let all contracts 
for printing and stationery, authorize all expenditures of money, shall approve 
all bills. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall keep on file reports of all com- 
mittees of the Board and transfer the same to his successor, together with a 
statement of his actual duties while in office, and any other information that 
may serve to establish and maintain a stable policy for the Association. All 
committees of the Board of Directors shall be under the immediate supervision 
of the Board and President of the Association. 

The chairman of each committee shall report to the chairman of the Board 
of Directors a summary of work done and progress made, upon the first of each 
month, beginning the fourth month after the convention. 


DUTIES OF THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The Literary Committee shall arrange the regular convention program. The 
section committees of the Association, such as the Committee on Interpreta- 
tion, and Teaching, shall be appointed by the President of the Association, but 
they shall arrange their own program and be responsible for the same to the 
Chairman of the Literary Committee. 

Only active members of the Association shall appear on the actual program 
of the convention, except by the consent of the President. 

A tentative program shall be issued not later than sixty (60) days before the 
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date of the annual convention, and material for same shall be in the hands 
of the Chairman of Credentials and Extension Committee at least seventy-five 
(75) days before the date of the convention, and in the hands of the editors 
of the official organ in time to be published in the May issue. 


DUTIES OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


The Ways and Means Committee shall have charge of all details relating to 
the entertainment of the annual convention; such as securing hall of meeting, 
appointing and directing local committees (music, press, reception, hotel, and 
others); appointing door-keepers, ticket-takers, messengers, ete.; nominating, 
for the Literary Committee, local speakers for the opening day’s program; 
placing placards and other necessary bulletins at hotels and halls; and shall 
eare for all other details pertaining to the housing, comfort, convenience 
and best interests of the convention. 

The chairman shall send to the Chairman of Extension and Credentials 
Committee for publication, not later than ninety (90) days before the annual 
convention, the names of hotels and boarding houses, with rates, names of 
chairmen of local committees, names and location of hall of meeting, and any 
other necessary information. 


DUTIES OF THE EXTENSION AND CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE. 


The duties of this Committee shall be two-fold. 

1. To publish and distribute all extension literature, including the tentative 
program, which shall be issued not later than sixty (60) days before the 
annual convention. 

2. To pass upon the eligibility of all applicants for membership, and to 
report their names to the Board of Directors. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall transfer to his successor all extension 
material, or copies thereof, such as blanks and literary forms, circular letters, 
bulletins and indexes, together with an outline of his policy to be used at 
the discretion of his successors, or by the direction of the Board. 

The expenditures of the Extension and Credentials Committee shall not 
exceed $125 a year, unless a further outlay be authorized by the Chairman of 
the Board. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
The National Speech Arts Association 
Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
June 29th, 30, July 1, 2, 3, 1914 


OFFICERS 


President, Mr. Livingston Barbour. 

First Vice-president, Mr. George C. Williams. 

Second Vice-president, Mr. Charles M. Holt. 
Secretary, Miss Grace E, Makepeace. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving. 
Chairman Board of Directors, Mr. John P. Silvernail. 
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HEADQUARTERS—tThe Avenue Hotel. 
PROGRAM. 


Monday, June 29th. 


to 5:00 Pp. M. Registration of members, Convention Headquarters, 
Avenue Hotel. 

Meeting of Board of Directors. 

Recital Program. 


Bere: DOO Wateets BEGICO 20 deka ks ceeiscccus Oak Park, Ill. 
Music. 
“The Shepherd,” by Olive Dargan. 

Miss Louise Wallace Hackney ....... RP Chicago, Ill. 


Tuesday, June 30th. 


A. M. Convention opens. 


RVG tes Sas Uae cow kh «cht eee aby e eee caes Rev. T. P. Frost 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. 

RGGPCUNEE GE  WEICOME 6. he ee es President Charles M. Stuart 
Garrett Biblical Institute of Northwestern University. 
eh COG Ti BORAT 6c aE CC eT eee Mayor of Evanston, Il. 

SOUS . % Bae cus hee ei nen President Livingston Barbour 


Report of Standing Committees. 

Teaching of Oral English in the High Schools—Symposium. 

SE Ge Pe ke PEC CRSR CUO M eS cee eae Mr. James F. Hosic 
Professor of English, Chicago Normal College; Secretary National 
Council Teachers of English; Editor English Journal. 

Discussion. 

‘Material and Method.” Discussion. 

“Preachment and Practice” ............ Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor 
Asst. High School Inspector for State of Indiana. 

Discussion. 
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| 11:30 a. M. “Declamation and Dramatics."’ Discussion. 
2:00. Conference of Standardization .............. Professor J. L. Lardner 
Northwestern University. 


Afternoon trip to Ravinia Park to hear Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
8:00 Pp. M. Recital Program. 
“Modern Irish Poetry.” 
Miss Josephine McGarry ...........eeeeeeees Chicago, Ill. 
Music. 
“Old Ebenezer’-——Opie Reed. 
Professor Albert Mason Harris, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wednesday, July Ist. 


Teaching of Oral English in the Colleges and Universities. 

9:00 a. M. Conference on Public Speaking, Mr. John P. Silvernail, Chairman 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

10:00. “Coaching vs. Instruction” ............ Professor Dwight E. Watkins 
Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 

10:20. Discussion led by Professor Robert I. Fulton, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

11:20. “The Ethics of Public Appeal” ...... Professor Charles H. Woolbert 
University of Illinois, Ill. 

11:40. Discussion. 

12:00. Conference on Standardization .......... Professor Edmund C, Neal 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 


; Afternoon—Exhibition of Life Saving Crew on Lake Michigan. 


Evening—Reception and banquet tendered to visiting delegates by 
the alumni of the Northwestern School of Oratory. 


Thursday, July 2nd. 
Teaching of Oral English in Professional Schools. 


9:00 a. M. Conference on Public Speaking, Prof. Robert I. Fulton, Chairman 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

10:00. ‘Public Speaking in Professional Schools—What Should Be Our Aims 
and How May We Attain Them?” .... George L. Scherger, Ph. D. 

Columbia College of Expression. 

10:20. Discussion. 

10:30. “Visible Action in Dramatic Presentation’’——Discussion. 

11:00. “The Private Studio—Its Benefits and Its Needs’—Discussion. 

11:30. “The Need of Standardizing Instruction in Professional Schools’’— 
Discussion. 

12:00. Conference on Standardization. 


Afternoon—tTrip to Lineoln Park. 


8:00 Pp. M. Recital Program. 
“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary’—Warner. 


Mrs. Rose C. Broughton ...... Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Music. 
“The Henrietta’”—Bronson Howard. 

Professor C. Edmund Neil .... University of West Virginia. 


Friday, July 3rd. 


Lyceum Standards. 
9:00 a. M. Conference Hour ........ Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, Chairman, 
Oak Park, Ill. 
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:00. “The Milk in the Chautauqua Cocoanut” Mr. Alfred L. Flude, 
General Manager, Chautaqua Manager’s Asso. 

:20. Discussion. 

:30. “The Relation of Vaudeville to the Lyceum”’..Louise Wallace Hackney 
Chicago, Ill. 

: 00. Discussion. 

:10. “Qualifications for a Successful Lyceum Career’’—Discussion. 

:30. Business meeting, Reports of Committees, Election of Officers. 


Afternoon—Trip to Hull House. 


8:00 Pp. M. Recital Program. 
“The Song of the Cardinal’—Gene Stratton Porter. 
Miss Josephine Peshak Chicago, Ll. 
Music. 


“Traditions, Customs, Songs and Dances of the Indians of the 

North”....Mrs. Lucy Nicola German of the Penobscot Tribe 

The music for the evening is furnished through the courtesy of the 
School of Music of Northwestern University. 
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Proceedings of the 
NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
HELD AT EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
June 29th to July 3rd, 1914, 9 A. M. 


ANNA MAY SWIFT HALL, NORTHWESTERN CAMPUS 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


VICE-PRESIDENT WILLIAMS: The absence of our worthy president, Profes- 
sor Livingston Barbour, who is detained on account of personal illness, 
places the responsibility upon your vice-president. I regret that you have 
not the genial Mr. Barbour in the chair to which this association elected 
him. 

In the capacity of chairman of this Convention I therefore greet you, 
Fellow-members and Friends, and announce the formal opening of this 
our Twenty-third Annual Convention. 

We are to be led in pray by Rev. T. P. Frost, of the First M. E. Church 
of Evanston. 


Rev. Frost: Let us pray. Almighty God, we look up to Thee for 
strength, for power, for blessing. We thank Thee that Thou hast given 
us the power of speech, for with our lips we speak Thy praise. We pray 
for this Convention and its members, that they may be given the power 
to speak out for Thine honor and glory. Give to each one here assembled 
and all those with whom they come in contact the spirit of truth, that 
the spoken word may live in our hearts. 

May all that is said and done here be done to the ennobling of character 
and the glory of Him who spoke words of compassion to all mankind, May 
the influence of these earnest speech artists awaken new spirit and energy 
among students, that more may give their life to the upbuilding of His 
kingdom and by their voice lead many to accept Christ as their Saviour, 
to Whom we ascribe praise now and forever. Amen. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WILLIAMS: Owing to the absence of President Charles 
M. Stuart, of Garrett Biblical Institute of Northwestern University, who 
was to give us a welcome on behalf of the university we will accept condi- 
tions which are most cordially homelike as evidence of an unspoken greeting 
and ask the Honorable Mr. James R. Smart, Mayor of Evanston, to take 
a place on the program. 


Hon. JAMES R. SMart: Iam very sorry to hear of Dr. Stuarts’ absence. 
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I had hoped to hear him myself. He always has a message worth while. 


It is always somewhat of an embarrassment to speak in public and I 


specially find it so this morning when called upon to appear before this 
body of speech artists. Il am a living example of the needs of oratory. 
We did not have the opportunity of joining an association like this when 
I was at college. It is a great pleasure to know of this association 
and its aims. I’m always glad ‘to welcome people to Evanston, for we 
are justly proud of our city. I am especially glad to welcome you as 
an association and as individuals, knowing as I do of your work for the 
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uplift of correct speech. I am doubly glad to welcome this association, 
glad we may know you and your work more intimately, and glad to 
be your host. 

2 | shall not attempt to name the advantages of our fair city, but you 
are welcome to enjoy them all. Wander freely and breathe the air of 
lake and woods, as well as imbibe the air of hospitality. I am sorry 
that the filtration plant is not quite completed, but it may be ere the 
week is over. The camp belongs to the students. The life-saving crew 


is made up of Northwestern students and they will be pleased to furnish 
a demonstration of their activities Wednesday afternoon. Evanston be- 
longs to you to do with as you please. Feel at liberty to enjoy the 


freedom of the city and college grounds. If anyone attempts to stop 
you let me know. I lay the key on the table. If you get into trouble 
let me know, and I'll get you out. We are very glad indeed you are 
here and trust that your visit will gladden your hearts so that you will 
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again choose Evanston as your convention city. 1 bid you welcome and 


thrice welcome. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WILLIAMS: We wish to thank you, sir, for your words 
of weleome. We find a cheerful welcome on every side. We hope we 
may leave with you helpful thoughts so that you may wish us to come 
again. There is nothing sweeter than words of welcome and words of 
the words “Come 


greeting unless it be the words of a second welcome 
again,” which I trust we will merit. While I have been speaking a 
telegram comes from our president, Mr. Barbour, saying that his illness 
will deprive him of the fellowship of this convention and wishing us 


Godspeed in our work. 
The secretary will extend to him our words of sympathy. In lieu of | 

' 

| 


President Barbour’s absence it may not seem out of place for your chairman 
to speak a few words in behalf of our aim as an association, though 


I feel much more at home to address you from the floor as one of the 
laymen-—but “some are great, some achieve greatness, and some have 


greatness thrust upon them.” 

I have had short notice to fill this vacancy and it would be out of 
place to outline further plans of this organization. Plans for this con- 
vention are well outlined in the program. The main aim is to syste- 
matize our work in oral English, but there is much more to be accom- 
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plished before we can lay claim to much progress. There is much more 
we must do to push this matter to a successful issue. In the midst of 
enthusiasm over the system of education we find mathematics, history, 
science, philosophy, etc., crowding out oral English. All these branches 
would be the easier comprehended if oral expression were a better medium. 
As the heart sends blood pulsing through the body so is ora] English the 
heart energy pulsating right understanding, through the meshes of intri- 
cate thought activities. This is not a new thought either to us as 
individuals or the world at large. And, yet, no thought is so slow of 
maturity as this important question of oral English. 

We are not touching upon an untried principle in education. The 
greatest teachers of Rome and Greece gave knowledge to their pupils 
orally. These countries, too, gave to the world the greatest orators. This 
fact in the history of the world should be an ever present inspiration to 
us as promoters of the speech arts. Read the masterpieces of oratory of 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Paul. Our mind holds Paul the greatest orator. 
Let us study him and his works. This is the word of the greatest orator: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels and have not charity, 
1 am become as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” We have too 
much of the sounding brass clanking in our ears. Lyceums, classrooms, 
public meetings are missing the best service because men speak not with the 
tongues of men. 

Surely the public, like love, suffereth long and is kind. We must rouse the 
educational world to a knowledge of its possibilities through the speech arts. 
Teachers must be made to be earnestly possessed with the love for this 
art. Students can not hope to succeed without a thorough knowledge of 
the principles underlying successful oral English. Teachers must be 
instructed to realize that their duty is not only to impart knowledge 
but to do so by means of correct speech correctly mouthed: A teacher 
must impress her instruction, inspiration, and character upon each pupil. 
As teachers we must learn that self-sacrifice is an art of love. 

The Lyceum artist who steps upon the platform to exhibit himself, 
though he have rare grace of posture cannot teach, cannot inspire, cannot 
impress his character nor his art upon his hearers unless he first knows 
the truth and then desires to bring the message to his audience. Should 
an artist merely desire to while away the time—though he have every 
grace bestowed upon him yet will he fail of the true mission of the speech 
artist. Should you master all technique, yet must you be messengers of good 
to instruct, inspire, uplift and until then you deserve no credit. Through 
the medium of the speech arts we may radiate all hope. But not until 
that faith and hope is crowned by love can we hope our cherished prayers 
to be answered. 

Call a greater love the exemplification of our art and thus perform a 
brother’s part—for to know the way and show the way is life. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Following Tuesday A. M. Program. 


PROFESSOR Perry: The last idea expressed by Mr. James F. Hosie is the 
real situation. It is true we must practice to accomplish, but the practice 


# must have an aim. Some students desire to practice in the open and some 
é practice quietly at table, but most can not work out a dramatic situation 
% unless the spectator is present to applaud or hiss as the case might be. 
: We aim to move an audience, but we must have the aim and be willing 
%$ to practice at that aim. Football players get signals and work out aims 


and work automatically. They don’t waste energy. They obey their 
leader and work with single purpose, nor can they play without this aim. 
So, our students must be made to realize that as speech artists they must 
not only know the aim, the means whereby the goal is reached, but they 
must make good by practice, and when the crisis of public presentation is 
reached, their work toward the aim has made them capable “of getting 


it over.” 


: PRoFESSOR FuLTON: Certainly the dominant note of teaching English 
, given by Mr. Hosic makes us keenly realize the value of method, of an ideal, 

practical withal, for it touches alike upon the material, the method, the 

instructor and the instructed. Mr. Hosic has emphasized the necessity 

id and opportunity for work in oral English. Too, he has stated a fact 

worthy our active consideration. Teaching of oral English is often limited 
a by the influence of the professor at the head of the English department. 
Many teachers in the English departments would just cut off the heads of 
oral English teachers. There would be opportunity to grow if oral English 
be a separate department. Mr. Hosic gets to the very centre of the matter j 
a when he shows that in high schools where there are three or four teach- 
ers of English the matter of oral English is shoved into the background. 
[ What we need are teachers grounded in English, but who measure up to 
: the standard of speech artists. We must create a demand for oral | 
English. We must exact certain requirements as criteria; we must pre- 
pare teachers to meet this demand successfully. 

It seems as if many teachers of English are just peeking at us from 
behind a tree. We must bring them out. Every teacher from the lowest 
grade to the highest should be required to fit himself for this duty. The 
duty of giving the student an aim the means to express, and the power 
“to get it over” as our good friend Professor Perry expressed it. Teachers 
should be encouraged to attend summer schools which have a department 
of oral English. 

Hours and hours are wasted by teachers marking papers in English. ; 
English can not and never will be learned by writing alone. Note the 
punctuation students employ. Why is it so poorly done? Will it be any | 
better if the teacher does lose sleep and works into the early hours marking 
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these errors of punctuation? Most of us believe from experience that 
such help is useless. What remedy, then, is left us? What effect has 
correct utterance to do with correct written English? Just this; it is true 
that the one who speaks well writes well. 

The greatest as well as the most needed reform is the introduction of 
orai English in every college department. I recall one professor who 
taught 56 years. He would walk away if he couldn’t hear the student; 
for to him only one half of the work of the student had been accomplished 
when he had learned the truth the other half was getting that truth to the 
auditor with power enough to convince. And until we are imbued with 
the same appreciation of what oral English must mean to the student 
we may not expect to move forward. 

Our opportunity is golden. Let us gird on the whole armor and with 
Mr. Hosic to lead us to light, breast the foe of public opinion and demand 
that oral English be given its rightful place in every course of study 
for every school in our land. (Applause.) 


PREACHMENT AND PRACTICE. 


Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, 
Assistant High School Inspector for the State of Indiana. 


When asked to take the place and subject assigned to Mr. A. 0. 
Neal, High School Inspector for the State of Indiana, I felt it beyond 
both my power and knowledge. Conscious that I am not an elocutionist 
| feared for my safety and your patience. But after hearing Mr. 
James F, Hosic and the valuable discussions that followed I can say 
with veracity that the elements are conducive to healthful thought and 
speech activity assumes a normal pulse. 

It is a privilege to speak here at your annual conference. As an asso- 
ciation for the advancement of the speech arts you are to be congratulated 
and Godspeed. Be assured of my thorough sympathy. Having come to 
my present position step by step, I am glad to say I still have the “touch 
of the common” close to my heart. The teacher discouraged and the 
pupil buffeted by influence gives a general view of the great need of 
English. Let me emphasize. The great need of oral English is apparent. 
We cannot separate emphasis upon oral English and reading. Silent reading 
at this point plays no material part in the general view as we shall 
consider the matter. 

Strides as of “league boots” are being made in the lower grades. Where 
a short time ago children got only the words: This—is—a—cat; they 
now get the idea that “this is a cat” and with light hearts they enjoy 
the thought so expressed. 

The dramatics—the acting out of sentences—appeals to all children 
regardless of nationality or disposition. The present methods of reading 
employ this fact to the upbuilding of good expression and worthy char- 
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acter. For after all, good English well pronounced and good English 
thoroughly understood produces a good citizen; one useful to himself 
and helpful to others. 

It may seem a trifle sordid to speak of the commercial value of a thing 
like “English,” to refer to it as if it were a marketable commodity, but 
the matter of effective expression has been so long associated in our 
schools with that of literature only, and the culture that comes from 
its study and interpretation, that it is not unwise, perhaps, to view this 
phase of the value of effective expression. 

Children in the schools, parents in the home and men and women in 
every walk of life, are not so much in need of rules and principles govern- 
ing expression as they are in need of conviction of the lessening of the 
value of each person, individually and socially, who does not give heed 
to his speech in its relation to the thought and feeling he has to convey, 
and the group of people to whom he endeavors to convey it. 

Rules and principles are not negligible quantities, but are guides that 
serve to direct the one who already is convinced of the necessity of 
speaking and writing effectively, and in whose mind questions will arise 
as to the proper and correct forms to be used. 

The people in the world to-day who do not express themselves well, 
when speaking and writing, are not always or even frequently those who 
are ignorant of the rules of grammar and rhetoric, but those who have 
acquired the habit of speaking incorrectly and ineffectively, because they 
have never been fully convinced that there was a real, practical value in 
good usage and also because they have not been associated with other 
people who have been thus convinced. 

When parents in the home appreciate fully that there is a money-value 
in making the subject and verb agree in person and number, in using 
the proper case form of the pronoun, and in otherwise conforming to the 
grammatical requirements of the English language, there will as much 
interest in the home in urging John or Mary to speak correctly as there 
will be in urging them to learn the multiplication tables and other arith- 
metical operations that may some time be helpers in the “struggle of 
existence.” 

It is not generally realized that a large per cent of the people to-day 
applying for positions in many walks in life are refused because they 
cannot speak and write their thoughts correctly and effectively. 

The teaching profession is one in which a large per cent of the young 
people, especially women, embark. There are many standards by which 
such applicants are judged, but not one is more in evidence than the speech 
of the applicant. A single grammatical error, or the marks of clumsy 
expression will count more against the favorable consideration of the 
applicant than any other weakness. 

Recently a superintendent in the schools of Indiana was seeking a teacher 
for the fifth grade. A young woman, highly recommended in academic 
and professional training for the position, came in person to make appli- 
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cation. She made an excellent appearance and favorable impression until 
she began to speak, when all the evidence of struggles to acquire a mastery 
of English were apparent. Early influence in home and society had evi- 
dently been conducive to anything but improvement in speech, and with 
all her efforts there was an occasional slip that startled the listener, 
and lessened the young woman’s chances for employment. With other 
applicants even less qualified in some respects, but with a better practice 
in the use of the mother tongue, it did not take long to eliminate such a 
candidate. 

If the waste paper basket in the offices of school officials could be inves- 
tigated and reported upon daily, they would show hundreds of eliminations, 
that mean in time elimination from the profession itself, of capable young 
men and women who are not given even a chance to show their other 
good qualities, because of their weakness in this line. Illegible writing, 
misspelled words, disregard of grammatical rules, no appreciation of pure 
diction and effective arrangement of phrases and clauses, even in so simple 
a matter as a brief letter, will make any employer hesitate to make 
further inquiry as to the qualifications of the candidate. The world is a 
busy one. The judgment in seeking employees must be quick and decisive. 
What may seem to be undue emphasis upon trifles nevertheless prevails, 
and many a boy and girl has had untold struggles to succeed in a profes- 
sional or business line because he was hampered by language habits 
that resulted not from lack of schooling and the memorizing of the rules 
of technical grammar, not from the lack of an earnest endeavor on the 
part of the teacher to apply these rules in practice, but from the fact 
that outside the schoolroom, in the home and elsewhere, all these things 
were disregarded. 

The business world not less than the professional world demands good 
English as a first requisite for success. It is not less important that 
the clerk in the store, the bookkeeper at the desk, the farmer with his 
produce, and the wife and mother in the home should express themselves 
effectively, than that lawyers, and ministers, and other professional men 
and women should do so. 

If statistics could be compiled on the failures in business life, on the 
fatal happenings all over the world because of careless expression, the 
results would be astounding. 

A great hue and cry is raised when a mathematical error occurs that 
involves the loss to some one of a few cents or dollars, but every day 
all sorts of gross and untrue conceptions are being created through false 
representations not maliciously but ignorantly or carelessly made through 
failure to regard the simplest principles of language. The story is told 
that in one of Napoleon’s fatal battles—fatal to himself—the misuse 
of a French word in sending an important message, led to the delay 
of re-enforcements until too late to render service. Amusing incidents 
are published freely, to show the difficulties foreigners have in attempt- 
ing to express themselves in the English language, but the really disastrous 
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results that affect the English speaking people who do not express them- 
selves well are not the ones that reach the public. 

The school and the school teacher can do and are doing many things 
in the class room to educate the children in the effective use of the 
English language, but without a firm conviction on the part of parents 
and the public in general of a value that can be measured in material 
results, the benefits of such instruction cannot become universal and 
far reaching. : 

The teacher, then, in every community, will render her largest service 
to the cause of good English, when she rouses in the community and in 
the home an understanding of its practical value that leads to an effort 
on the part of the elders not only to use correct and effective speech, but 
to encourage its use by the children in the home and in their associations 
outside the classroom. 

People do not stop to think that a farmer markets his produce, a clerk 
sells his goods, a real estate agent makes his trades, a milliner enlarges 
her patronage, and a dressmaker pleases her customers by what each one 
has to say and the way in which it is said, as well as by the nature 
of the articles sold or made. Whenever teachers can present to both 
parents and pupils evidence of the success that has come with effective 
expression and the failures that have followed ineffective and incorrect 
expression, we shall begin to see the results for which we have labored 
so long in the schoolroom and in the securing of which we have so 
frequently been doomed to disappointment. 

So, may this association awake to its burden and its possibilities and 
reach down to the grade teacher up through the classes to the successful 
college graduate permeating the educational and commercial paths of life 
with the new spirit of the value of the preachment and practice of oral 
English in character building. 

I thank you for your close attention. (Applause. ) 


TUESDAY, June 30th, 1914, 11:50 A. M. 


The discussions of the papers as indicated on program were by oral 
vote set aside till the symposium was completed by the speakers. 


Mr, SILVERNAIL: Reviewing the talk just given by Miss Tharp, it would 
seem that oratory is the fifth wheel in the college curriculum. We do not 
want recognition so much, but teachers that shall cause a condition. for 
recognition. Here is a concrete illustration to co-ordinate the thought 
along this line. Last Friday I had the honor to serve as sole judge in 
the High School contest at Corning. The schools of Corning and Addison 
selected speakers and these were trained by teachers of expression. The 
work was so well done that four prizes were offered and two girls and 
two boys were the prize winners. Here was enthusiasm in that section 
of the state. The teachers were well equipped, and much interest in the 
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contest was elicited. The newspapers carried attractive headlines and 
the townsfolk are sitting up and taking notice. And New York colleges 
all over the state are alive to the value of public contests. Students, many 
of them, have competed throughout the state. 

I served as judge in Rochester, and I could not but remark the valu 
of the speech arts when taught by competent teachers. 

In colleges the department is supported largely by the ability to draw 
interest of the public through the medium of the prize contest. 

If this Association could drive this fact home to each one here we could 
get people to go back home and work successfully for the further develop 
ment of the department of oratory and declamation in every school and 
college in this broad land. 

After all, it is only a matter of public opinion, and we will never get 
anywhere as an association till we do arouse public opinion, till that 
public opinion will cast out the spurious, and demand and uphold the good 

Take the militant movement in England. If we knew the abuses to 
which woman is subjected in England we would not be shocked at the 
militantism now in force as the only measure whereby sluggish publi 
opinion may be awakened. The success of woman suffrage, so far, owes 
its origin entirely to public recognition. For fiftv years the agitation 
went for nothing, for it was being carried on in a womanly way, but 
until they used man’s weapon, the stump speech, and backed it by the 
present militant tactics, they never could get recognition. 

An editor was asked why the facts which kept woman less than a 
citizen were not published. He answered that men controlled the news 
arteries; but should the truth be once emblazoned from papers edited 
and owned by women or given to the public through the regular news 
channels the right of ballot would be granted woman in less than six 
months. 

That’s the idea! Popularize the work! Public opinion is all-powerful 

How fortunate that there is opportunity for argument. Should woman 
gain her right to ballot, as she should, there will still be left a broad 
field for the speech artist, and bless us! so many are women, there will 
still be something to talk about. We shall have champions of public 
speaking long after some of us lay down the battle-ax with which we have 
hewn a path for others to broaden into a great public highway. Yes, there 
will be plenty of opportunity for woman—and what would a woman be it 
she couldn't talk! 

Let me add one word more. I feel contempt—nothing but contempt for 
a college that will not recognize the work that makes a man a man 
It makes my blood boi! with righteous indignation to think a_ colleg 
could refuse recognition to the work of such a worthy teacher and artist 


as Miss Tharp, and other painstaking instructors whom we have heard 


here 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 
TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


COACHING vs. INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Dwight E. Watkins, Department of Public Speaking 


Knox College, Galesburg, Hl. 


What | am about to say, | imagine, is in a general way quite clearh 
vealed to most of those present by a mere statement of the topi Hov 
a somewhat minute comparison ol the two modes of procedure, 
coaching and instruction, may serve to establish our standards more au 


thoritatively and to improve the quality of our teaching 

Kirst, then, what Is coaching In ordinary parlance, “to coach” a person 
s to prepare him for some special event Formerly this special event was 
usually some examination George Eliot and Dickens both use the word 
In this sense More lately the use of the word has been extended, and 


it is now quite generally employed to denote special preparation for various 


athletic contests, such as contests in rowing, football, track athletics, ete 

and also—the tact that interests teachers of public speaking in the word 
contests in declamation, oratory, debating, and literary interpretation 
No doubt the word has acquired some dignity of late years by the com 


nv it has kept, for it has been received quite grandly into the society 


many college professors and presidents. Wherever it is found, howevet 
| believe it is essentially a bad word, and the process which it stands 
for absolutely pernicious rhe origin of the word is perfectly clear Not 
ontent with the use of the word pony” as as picturesque substitute 


or the “handy literal” translation and kindred evils, some ambitious and 
aginative youth conceived the idea that a coach and four would be a 
much easier and more rapid means of “getting on.” To sit quietly upon the 
ushioned seat languidly reading the latest London Gazette, while the 
driver outside on the box, with much blowing of bugle and crack of the 

lip, Jingle of harness and rumble of wheel, piloted the young aristocrat 
andly to his destination ahead of all others, was surely a_ pleasing 
prospect \nd in our practice of debate in many quarters to-day, it would 
not be difficult te picture the three young debaters lounging magnificently 
inside a gorgeously painted coach, deftly constructed on Wm. T. Foster 
lines, while some pink-whiskered college professor, with much calling to 
his four roan steeds, Pearson's Intercollegiate Debates, The Reader's Guide, 
lhe Statesman’s Year Book, and The Congressional Record, skilfully 
suides the vehicle triumphantly to the finish amidst much flaunting of 
ollege banners and hoarse trumpeting of fish-horns But however grandly 
the: imagination may paint the picture, the words pony and coach must 


essentially stand for bad things They both alike refer to a process of 
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undue haste, and to a means of reaching a destination without a depend 
ence upon one’s own powers. 

Coaching, as it is defined in this paper, should be distinguished from 
criticism, however. Often a person thoroughly grounded in his art and 


thoroughly prepared for the task before him will spend several hours 


extending over a considerable interval of time with an instructor fo: 
purposes of criticism and suggestion. Such work is thoroughly legitimat 
and the term coaching should not be applied to it. This sort of work 
does not imply hurry but rather a broadening of one’s view and an attack 
upon the problem from an new angle. All of us are limited by om 
previous experience and the more of the experience of others we can bring 
to bear upon our art the broader its appeal will be 

Coaching, properly so-called, is pre-eminently associated with contests 
It arises as the origin of the word clearly shows, from a desire “to get 
on” rapidly in the preparation for the public appearance. Having neg 
lected true culture in expression to such an extent that he feels himself 
utterly unprepared to meet the sudden demand for public effort, the student 
or, oftener, his teacher or the principal of the school, secures someone to 
tell him the few supposed essentials necessary for an appearance that will 
at least be not too humiliating. The person who gets this emergency-call 
tinds himself in a peculiar situation The voice of the student needs 
placing, his respiratory muscles need strengthening, his ability to form 
mental images needs cultivation, and he must be given at least some small 
power to hold in his mind a modest logical sequence of ideas. Further, the 
student needs bodily training—he must learn how to stand properly and 
move his arms and hands properly What does the coach do under these 
‘ircumstances? He does just what anyone else would do. He does thi 
best he can First he tries to have the pupil make himself heard. Here 
he either drives the pupil to high pitch or secures spasmodic emphasis 
In no ease with the short time he has at his disposal ean he secure the 
proper proportional emphasis in a sentence and at the same time secure 
any adequate vocal power. Further, in response to the demand of both 
pupil and audience the coach feels that some gesture must be ‘inserted’ 
here and there. And generally the word inserted accurately describes the 
process. ‘The gesture is literally set in an opening secured by cutting 
some sentence in two and prying apart the two halves 

Now what does all this attempt to secure an effect in a hurry mean? It 
means first that the pupil is apt to misunderstand the coach or rely upon 
some makeshift used by the coach to cover up a defect that the coach 
himself knows should be cured in some other way. Further, it means 
that the pupil’s mind is taken off the center of the whole problem, where 
it should be, viz., upon the thought, and is distributed with varying 
degrees of intensity upon the different means of expression. His mind 
now flits to his throat, now to his tongue; suddenly it plunges downward 


to attend to a particularly strong stroke of the diaphragm, and then it 


runs over his arm and down to his hand to attend to some particularly 
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raceful combination of his fingers \s a result of this diffusion of 
consciousness none of the effeets are genuine or of proper intensity Most 
of the means of expression should work automatically The best delivery 
rows like ecabbages, from within outwards Coaching inevitably results 
in the grotesque fhe attention to details mars the symmetry of the 
hole 
But the evil that the coaches do lives after them The audience iware 


of the unnaturalness of the pupil’s work, mistakes the marks of haste for 
the marks of inability If this small amount of teaching results in such 
irtificiality, what would more teaching do, says the uninformed observe 


Or, on the other hand, an utterly ignorant audience may take the unusual 


to be the artistic and so a coach is employed year after year In either 
ase the result for the cause of expression is bad 

But what is the remedy Obviously it can lie in but one direction. We 
uuld eliminate the practice which the figurative tem a stands 

« should eliminate the hurry More time should be given to t 
development of expression. We should spend more time in our schools 
ipon voice placement, upon proper breathing, upon odily training 
upon expressional mental training It matters little how this is done 
The evils may be remedied by simply employing the coach for a longet 
time. The subject of public speaking may | introdueed into the regular 

irriculum The thing that is essential is that more times iven to t 
student for organie development It is absurd to believe that e think 
th our minds alone There is a type of thinking it \ ir whol 

vlies are instinet To move the hand gracefully means that all t 
invlia of the arm and fingers are doing their share of energizing The 
dancer very properly does a type of thinking with his toes. His brains 
literally in his heels The vocalist certainly does a certain amount 
automatic thinking with the diaphragm lo develop all these centers 
equires time and the foree of habit In some schools the length of time 


hetween the preliminary contest and the final is unusually long and it 


is in such schools that you usually find the best worl The smaller t 

amount of specific preparation needed for an event, the better the appear 
ince is apt to be. I have often found that the mere fact that a student 
is constantly thinking along oratorical lines has resulted in marked bodily 
improvement As the student goes about his daily duties, if there is 
constantly recurring before his mental vision the picture of a crowded 
audience room and himself upon the platform addressing the multitudes 
in an heroic manner, then the little reflexes aroused soon straighten his 
shoulders, expand his chest, and take the sag out of his knees This 
is also true, that the ends sought by the coach and the teacher are entirely 
different. The coach seeks immediate results. The teacher is often content 
to merely sow the seed, which sometimes does not result in a harvest until 
vears afterward. One high school principal remarked recently that he 
knew of a case where the compensation of the coach depended upon the 
number of honor places won by him. To seek for immediate results 
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bevond the pupil’s grasp is like teaching abandon to a piano pupil before he 
has learned to judge the intervals of his keyboard. Such work can surely 
only result in the failure of the general aim, 

As a revolt against the evils of coaching the extemporaneous contest 
has been devised. If the general preparation for the extemporaneous con 
test were great enough and the course of instruction preceding it long 
enough, then, perhaps, it would be the ideal contest. But such is not 
liable to be the case. Instead of increasing the amount of instruction, 
the extemporaneous contest by its very name, suggests the cutting down 
of the amount of preparation. There is a constant tendency to set more 
by natural ability than by training. There is a sort of fatalism hanging 
round it. The advocates of the extemporaneous contest, seeing the evils 
of a little preparation say let us have none. Rather, a homeopathic treat 
ment should be resorted to. As someone has said that the cure for the 
evils of democracy is more democracy, so the cure. for a little instruction 
in expression is more instruction in’ expression. 

But after all we should perhaps not bear down too heavily upon the 
coached contest. It represents merely a transitional stage, and like all 
transitional stages of growth, like the calf and the short-tailed tadpole, 
it is likely to be ugly, but it is the budding consciousness that there is a 
certain form of training that is essential if one is to appear well in pub- 
lic. From it will grow, yes, in many cases, has already grown, a fully 
outlined and recognized course of study. May we all do what we can in 
every case to work for systematic instruction covering a long period rather 
than the hurried preparation now necessitated by the coaching system. 


THE ETHICS OF PUBLIC ADDRESS. 
Chas. H. Woolbert, University of Illinois. 


Whether it is possible to say anything new on this subject, | am not 
sure. The ethics of speech has been a subject that has interested men 
since the beginnings of literature, and every text book dealing with 
speech methods has its say as to what is proper in public address 
and what is not. Yet standards change with changing knowledge 
and shifting truth; and if there is anything new to be said on the 
subject now, in this period of flux, in this day of dynamic evolution of 
thought, it may be in order to consider the ethical relation of the speaker 


and his hearers. 

Of course much might be said of the bare sin of misquoting, of lying 
outright, of palpably attempting to deceive; but this has all been said 
before. Such sins class with porch-climbing and safe-blowing; we can 
pass them by. Sociologists tell us that modern conditions have intro- 
duced us to a new kind of sinning, transgressions not against the person, 
but against the social body, misdemeanors against the social group. Be- 
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cause of our recognition of this new kind of wrong-doing, men are de 
manding a higher and higher ethical code of the man who assumes to stand 
up before men to lead their thought and their conduct. 

First of all come the dishonesty of false analysis. Right at the start 
the speaker can deceive himself as to what he thinks he wants to accom- 
plish. All too often public leaders pretend to themselves that they aim 
only to give the people solid enlightenment when all that they really aim 
t is personal vainglory. ‘They pretend to instruct, but only ask for 
ipprobation. It is essentially dishonest. Probably the arehtype of dis- 
ionesty is that which comes from the self-deceived speaker, especially if 
he is dealing with a people who trust him much or admire him highly. 
Preachers are peculiarly liable to this sin; politicians fall into it all too 
readily; teachers sometimes commit it. Any time the speaker allows 
iimself to desire personal credit more than the good of those he addresses, 
he stands on low ethical ground as a leader of men. 

Sometimes conceit and over-weening self-love lead a man to miscaleulate 
the occasion of which he and his speech are a part. It is hard to classify 
this sin, but sin it is; and somebody always has to pay the penalty. It 
amounts at least to something like social criminal negligence. What 
shall we say of the mental integrity of the preacher—who knew better— 
who tried to stir up a congregation of working people against “higher 
criticism” or the other who tried to set a college audience against the 
secking spirit in religion! How much better were they than Mare Antony 
wilfully and studiously deceiving the people as to the true intent of his 
speech’ Their only defence could be that they did not know any better; 
and ignorance in high places is sin. There is no lawful place for blind 
leaders of the blind. 

How much of unethical conduct there is in false reasoning it is impos- 
sible to say categorically; the line between honest ignorance and dis- 
honest slyness is hard to determine. Suffice it to say that the speaker 
never is absolved from the necessity of being eternally on the lookout 
lest he stray. It is the question over again of the sinfulness of ignorance. 
He who actually does not know how to reason well has no right to offer 
himself as leader of the thought of others. He assumes responsibilities 
that he ought to know he cannot live up to. Is not this a matter of 
unethical conduct? It surely seems so. The sin of false reasoning comes 
from the same source as most of its kind—the desire to win at any cost; 
Whether it be of the debater in a contest, the politician eager for votes the 
salesman anxious to get a sale, or the evangelist straining every nerve and 
his code of ethics to get converts. The worst of his kind is the man whose 
fallacy has been exposed to him and who yet goes on using it because it 
seems to win the unthinking and superficially helps his cause. He ex- 
cuses himself with the plea that maybe the other fellow is the one that 
is in the wrong. Yet honest leadership can be predicated only on terms 
of careful analysis and keen judgment. 

The attempt to consider fallacies as of the judgment ignores only the 
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most common weakness of them, their inherent dishonesty. Probably a 
greater number of improper inferences arises from devious desires than 
from imperfect technique; it is surprising how often one can show bad 
reasoning to be the outgrowth of uncomplimentary motives. Very often 
the surest attack to be made on false reasoning is to disclose the low 
interests out of which it must have arisen. And the worst of all sins in 
persuasion is the attempt to blind others by a plea aimed at high motives 
that really arises from low ones. The canvasser wants to help the house- 
wife conduct her household aright, whereas he only wants to take her 
money; the politician wants your vote to help save the nation—only, if 
his party is put in power, he will get certain fat contracts or be the 
beneficiary of the tariff; the lawyer wants the verdict in the name of 
justice, but his fee depends upon the verdict. The poor reasoner is oftener 
a poorly motived man than a poorly trained thinker. One of the best 
purposes of the study of logic is to help strip the false front from the 
shyster and so reveal his sham. 

The favorite trick of the charlatan is to pretend he is working for high 
and lofty ends while he is working only for his own advancement or self- 
ish gratification. Read the ordinary argument in favor of the saloon 
or against equal suffrage and you can fairly see the smirk behind the 
mask. Notice the argument of the party devotee who never fails to sup- 
port the party candidate no matter what his qualifications; the office- 
seeker beaten in a bitter fight in the primaries as he pleads for the election 
of his vanquisher; the jack-leg lawyer trying to hypnotize a jury over a 
case that he knows has no legs of its own to stand on. The whole lot 
always insist that they are seeking truth and truth only. Mock heroies 
and crocodile tears are their chief stock in trade, and the truth is not in 
them. Fake enthusiasm for palpably illogical logic is the sure mark 
of the demagogue, the cheat, and the blind-and-willing-to-be-blind partisan. 
He chooses his facts and his method, not with the idea of finding the 
truth, but with the idea of concealing it. 

Take the oft-quoted case of Antony. He pretended that he was reason- 
ing with his hearers. Maybe he was; but not in the way he would have 
reasoned with a more intelligent audience. He purposely played upon 
ignorance and credulity. Under the guise of reasoning he displayed 
Caesar’s wounds and waved the will in the air. If this is reasoning, 
we shall have to revise our definition. Maybe the act itself is not so 
reprehensible—others have done much the same—but he should not have 
been at such great pains to explain how reasonable and just a man he was. 
Whatever possesses writers of text books on argumentation to use this 
speech as an example for the youth of the land is beyond me. It is, 
and is intended to be, nothing but the work of a demagogue. There is 
neither honest intent behind it nor honest use of truth in it. Antony 
had no other purpose than to deceive the ignorant rabble. If writers have 
made it a typical example of persuasion for the purpose of discrediting 
the non-rational elements of speech, they have taken the right means 
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exactly; but they have done little credit to their own knowledge of the 
legitimate sources of belief and action. Antony simply had a wrong pur- 
pose and used wrong methods; hence his speech is an excellent example 
how not to do; not how to do. Antony properly belonged to the porch- 
climbers or the safe-blowers union. 

But sins of speech are even more subtle. Any speaker who possesses 
the gift of using figures of speech or words with wide connotation and 
suggestive association, easily gathers men around him and draws them 
to him. Such a man needs to know precisely the boundary line between 
reason and personal prestige. A discreet man hesitates before making 
people his followers on shallow grounds. Besides it is seldom profitable 
except when the man is a properly appointed leader and in the presence 
of his natural fold. A pastor can do it; some political leaders have their 
personal following; and once in a while other kinds of speakers can play 
the shepherd of the tlock. Usually, however, it is dangerous. It fosters 
temptation. 

Again the speaker may well beware lest he ask an audience to do that 
which is not worth while; asking for emotional response when there is 
no outlet for the impulse excited. The psychologists tell us that the 
finest impulse in all the world, if it have no normal outlet, is worse than 
useless; it is positively harmful. It vitiates the mental blood by over- 
heating it without an offset; it has the effect of breathing old air over 
again. Impulse, to be healthful, must have an outlet. Hence it is that 
the speech that merely stirs men’s passions and furnishes nothing more 
worth doing than feeling an emotion, commits one kind of speech-sin. 
\ speaker has no business stirring people to an action not possible. 
Probably the worst of sinners in this particular are certain religious lead- 
ers who would be most highly offended if their sin were pointed out to 
them. Certainly they thank God that they are better than other men 
and wear abroad their phylacteries to be seen of men. 

The same kind of a danger extends to the man who possesses an unusual 
elocution. There are men who allow their voices to get in the way of 
their messages. We have all known men who were really afflicted with 
a magnificent voice. Often a resonant quality, fine melody, delicate modu- 
lation of rate or a subtle touch are allowed to stand in the way of the 
material out of which the speech ought to be made. Rather, these are 
substituted for a valid message. Many a young preacher has been spoiled 
by the discovery of the fact that his audience liked his preaching whether 
he said anything worth while or not. Such men forget that a child can 
be lulled to sleep by the intoning of nonsense rhyme, and mistake the 
spell of a soothing voice uttering foolish words for the charm that comes 
from a vital treatment of something worth while. They allow the praise, 
“Oh, I enjoyed your effort so much! ” to befuddle their logical faculties. 
Of ‘course it is hard to classify this as a sin; yet the man who is carried 
away by it and presumes to stand as a leader of the people cannot be 
said to be on high ethical grounds. He is self-deceived, and the self- 
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deceived man has no more right to lead the people than a doctor with 
smallpox has to practice medicine. 

But the most flagrant kind of self-deceit is that of the little pope, the 
man who exemplifies the innuendo, “Wisdom is justified of her children.” 
When a man gets to the point of knowing that wisdom lives and dies with 
him, he has fooled himself beyond redemption. Probably the most hope- 
less sinner against good ethics in the winning of other men is the man who 
knows he cannot possibly be wrong, who actually believes that the Lord 
has suspended in his favor the dictum that He is no respecter of persons; 
who values his own opinion so highly that he relegates to the limbo of 
error all who fail to see the truth as it has been “revealed” to him. Of 
all the attitudes that are hard to endure, the pontifical is the worst. 
When a man rises to the heights of bliss where he can utter nothing but 
truth, then let ordinary men look out. Nine to one he is a poor leader 
to be following. He immediately becomes a candidate for the position 
of blind leader-in-chief of the blind. He is found in the pulpit, in the 
college chair, in the office wearing his little brief authority, and on the 
bench. Whoso has to do business with such a one, is really to be pitied; 
he can approach only as a vassal and a suppliant, never as an equal. 
For great is the pontifical little absolutist. 

“But,” you say, “is a man never to be positive? Don’t you know that 
half the success of most effective speakers is their assurance?” The 
speaker always faces the query, “When is dogmatism not dogmatism? 
When is positivism a matter of standing by principle and when is it 
merely pig-headedness?” The answer must be found in the speaker’s 
willingness to assume all the responsibilities of his leadership. If the 
speaker bears a light, he cannot march in the rear or put it under a bushel; 
but if he points only to a will-o’-the-wisp, he will be deeply mired in the 
hog of his false leadership. Yet the honest man will take the risk; so, 
too, will the other one; and we never shall know just what advice to give 
the young except that honesty is the best policy, even as mere policy. 
It pays to be square. And the honest man can afford to be a bit emphatic 
once in a while. 

Then there is the danger of poses. All of us have noticed the posturing 
and attitudinizing of prominent leaders. One is the acme of fairness, an- 
other is the apotheosis of Pauline zeal, another stands always above the 
snow line of dignity and reserve, and still another is “so spiritual,” a 
model of piety and beneficence, while yet another is the personification of 
the extended hand and the welcoming smile. Reprehensible? Not neces- 
sarily so. The first great duty of the speaker is to be himself; but he 
must have a care lest he cherish his peculiar selfness too assiduously, to 
convert it into his calling card or his meal ticket. There be speakers we 
have heard, and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak it dis- 
paragingly, that have sometimes made us a little squeamish by their smirks, 


or grimaces, or posings. Probably the ethical rule to be gleaned here is 
that as soon as a man tries to capitalize his idiosyncrasies, his virtues or 
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his failings, for the sake of his own glory, he has overstepped the line of 
propriety. He is something of a lost leader. 

An excellent antidote for any of the poisons that threaten the speaker is 
preparation. The man who is “ready before” need not fear to be insistent 
even to the verge of dogmatism; he may also be his natural self as in- 
tensely as he pleases; he can be as bold as he likes in his leadership. If he 
is prepared to give a consistent and honest defense of the faith that is in 
him, he will have little to regret because of his leadership. For the pre- 
pared man there is always work to do; he is the most likely to get the 
votes or the money or the influence. And the happy thing about it is 
that a passion for adequate preparation inevitably develops a passion for 
using the truth as one sees it for the glory of the God of things as they 
really seem to be. The more a man believes that he is carefully grounded 
in his conception of right, the less is he likely to stoop to malpractice or 
to adopt shady means or sinister ends. Herein the teacher of public 
address finds his highest mission; tell the boys to be ready for anything, 
and they will have little incentive to be crooked, and our teaching will 
not be in vain. 

Pursuing this suggestion, it pays to take the long view. Short-sighted- 
ness never wins any permanent victories. We all know how the Linecoln- 
Douglas debates exemplify this. Douglas fought for an immediate ad- 
vantage, and he cheapened himself to gain it. Lincoln looked into the 
future, and found it worth while to be honest with his material and his 
audience and his opponent. Honesty plus the vision to trust to the force 
of truth inevitably overcomes trickery and slippery methods. It is the 
glory of public address that it is so. 

Public speech must be irrevocably consecrated to high ideals. Public 
speaking in its typical form is an appeal for reform. Speakers are not 
needed where there are no problems to be solved or wrongs to be righted. 
Even a speech to a cult or a college class asks that the members reshape 
their thinking and prepare themselves for different mental attitudes and 
different living. The very raison d’etre of speech implies that things are 
not what they should be and need correcting. By the same token, de- 
fending the present order of the universe offers little chance for the public 
speaker; upholding the status quo is about zero in inspirational effort. The 
most graceless task the public man can have is to defend conditions as they 
are. Imagination, inventiveness, fancy, lofty motives, all flee when a 
speaker finds no higher aim than declaring that the world is as it should be. 
The highest ground on which it can be put is, “We have all we want; 
why should there be change?” But public address must always be predi- 
eated on the basis of a wrong that needs righting, ignorance that must 
be dispelled, low desires that must be thwarted, and high ambitions to be 
stirred in their stead. Others will not listen unless we have a worthy 
action to call forth; and they respond gladly when they are shown they are 
doing something commendable. Low motives work best in whispered con- 
versation or in a back room; high motives in the clear light of day. Thus 
is speaking in public one of the best practices for the youth of the land and 
one of the glories of the race. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 2. 
TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF EXPRESSION. 


By Winnifrede Woodside-Just. 


Expression is an individualistie art. All art is more or less individu- 
alistic, but with expression the adjective refers primarily to the agent of 
the art,—the creator; and body and mind become the material out of 
which to form or fashion the development of a concrete ideal. 

The sculptor works with clay, plaster, bronze, or marble; the painter, 
with canvas and color; the musician with voice or instrument; but the 
artist in expression deals with the potentialities of man himself and builds 
the body, controls the emotions, and develops the voice by a psychological 
process leading the mind to direct the normal and artistic growth of its 
own medium of expression. 

Expression ever considers man greater than anything he may do. “Vast 
the created and beheld, but vaster the inward creator.” It is ever the 
function of this art to unlock to man his own resources that he may use 
his powers to his greatest advantage both in a material and spiritual 
sense. We call this process the development of personality. 

But do we realize what is demanded and implied in this term? Do 
educators and teachers in general comprehend the real significance of the 
art of expression? Considering the curriculum of study formulated for 
the various grades and schools and colleges of the present day I think we 
can frankly answer, no. I will concede that most institutions of educa- 
tion have some sort of a department of expression. I will also concede 
that the standard of the work is gradually being raised; but the art as 
an art is not considered seriously except by the few, nor is it regarded as a 
science except by a still smaller number. 

The principles of psychology dominate the educational methods of to-day. 
Yet psychology deals only with the functioning of the human brain. It 
does not deal with the development of the human being as a whole. This 
is the office of expression. Expression relates the functioning of the brain 
and the functioning of the body. Every mental state tends to express itself 
in the appropriate habitual action. It is with this wonderful relationship 
of mind aud body that expression has to deal, the development of the 
whole being. It should be considered as one with psychology in the service 
of education. The reason it is not so considered is patent. 

Those who have followed the profession—most of them—have not looked 
upon expression as an educative factor, but as a superficial art, a de- 
lightful accomplishment, a means of culture, a thing of entertainment to 


relieve the boredom of the mediocre mind, and too often, a quick road to 
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ready money on the Lyceum platform or the vaudeville stage. To com- 
paratively few educators is the department of expression one of vital im- 
port. 

The preparation in this study consists of a careful development of 
technique in the use of the voice, the development and graceful control 
of the body in response to the mind, a careful disciplining of the at- 
tributes of the mind, a splendid control of emotion in order to render with 
sympathetic understanding, beauty and charm the master works of lit- 
erature. In this office it is an art of interpretation. There is another 
department, perhaps more universal in its application to ordinary life, 
that of direct address commonly known as oratory, when the speaker 
presents his own thought directly to the audience. These two depart- 
ments are concerned chiefly with the art of expression, but as oratory 
presupposes a message reinforced by broad education and careful training, 
and as literature and the drama are but an epitomized portrayal of the 
soul inspirations and soul struggles and problems of actuality, let us 
abandon the art side of our subject, and give ourselves to the considera- 
tion of the service of expression in the development of the individual in 
a more fundamental sense. 

Emerson says, in his essay on Plato, that the first period of a nation, 
as of an individual, is the period of unconscious strength. Children cry, 
scream, and stamp with fury, unable to express their desires. As soon as 
they can speak and tell their want, and the reason of it, they become 
gentle. In adult life, whilst the perceptions are obtuse, men and women 
talk vehemently and superlatively, blunder and quarrel; their manners are 
full of desperation, their speech is full of oaths. As soon as with culture 
things have cleared up a little, and they see them no longer in lumps 
and masses, but accurately distributed, they desist from that weak vehe- 
mence and explain their meaning in detail. If the tongue had not been 
framed for articulation, man would still be a beast in the forest. It is 
ever thus. The progress is to accuracy, to skill, to truth from blind force. 

We are continually informed of the fact that our own nation is young 
in extenuation of the injustice existing in our economic problems of the 
present day; and that the souls of children are young in extenuation of 
the absurd idea that all education and all action must be that of amuse- 
ment to the child. We overlook the fact that our nation is not new 
except in the matter of a dwelling, humanity simply moved into new 
quarters, that is all; but the heritage of the past belongs to us as well 
as to the people of the old world. ‘And each new generation of child- 
hood: possesses an added accumulation of knowledge and power which the 
preceding generation could not possess. 

Our civilization is composed of such heterogeneous elements, owing to 
the great influx of immigration, that it renders the problem of education 
a pecularly difficult one to solve. Every large city is a melting-pot of 
nationalities, a crucible in which the national characteristics, prejudices, 
eccentricities, vices, virtues, and national tendencies of practically all the 
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people of the globe are being welded together, or figuratively speaking, 
chemically adjusted for the broadening of the individual and the better- 
ment of humanity as a whole. It is a condition in which the history of 
civilization is being enacted before our very eyes. Peoples in almost every 
stage of development are forced together en masse in schools and in the 
places of industry. And as it has ever been the chief problem to adjust 
the conditions of the people to the new environment, so the chief concern 
in the development of a child is to direct the forces of that child and 
adjust them to the greatest advantage both to the child and to his sur- 
roundings. The child is a unit of civilization, and as the unit so is the 
whole. 

The child teaches us of its own accord how to teach it, if we would 
but learn; and the whole lesson might be told in two words: impression 
and expression, the two processes of receiving and giving. They are in- 
terdependent and cannot be separated. 

This is evident from the moment of birth. The first effort of life is 
toward expression. The fundamental meaning of the word itself, which 
comes from the Latin verb exrprimere, meaning to press out, the forcing out 
by pressure, the child lives out from the beginning. His spirit struggles 
to assert its dominance over his environment. He is becoming conscious 
of objects and forces about him, and too, he is becoming conscious of his 
own power. In a very short time the child establishes his relationship to 
prevailing conditions. Soon his mind awakes and is ready to receive. The 
age of childhood is a period of receptivity, of impression. He is a little 
animated interrogation mark without pride and without prejudice. He 
has no convictions, no opinions, no sentiments. He is all curious, and 
wants to know what? when? why? how? His craving for information 
and knowledge is no less insatiable than his appetite for food to satisfy 
the needs of the physical body. He is destructively analytical because he 
must know the reason of things. As soon as he possesses the facts he is 
uninterested and his mind turns to new material. 

The child tries out people in just the same way. He is the greatest 
mimic we have, and all unconsciously he puts himself in sympathetic touch 
with his world of people. Through sympathetic imitation of their faces, 
their gestures and the movements of their body he manages to get hold 
of their thoughts and their dispositions. In this way he becomes our 
severest critic. Balzac said of himself: “I possessed the faculty of living 
the life of the individual on whom I exercised my observation, and of 
substituting myself for him, like the dervish in the Arabian Nights who 
assumed the body and soul of those over whom he pronounced certain 
words.” Balzac would walk the streets of Paris to observe the manners 
and ways of the working people and overhear their conversation. “As I 
listened to those persons I imbibed their life; I felt their ragged clothing 
on my back; my feet walked in their broken shoes; their desires, their 
wants passed into my soul, or my soul passed into theirs. It was the 
dream of a waking man. . . . To quit my own life, to become some other 
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at will, was the relaxation of my studious hours. To what have I owed 
this gift? Is it second-sight? Can it be one of those faculties the abuse of 
which leads to insanity? I have never sought to discover the causes of 
the power. I only know that I possess it and use it. I must tell you 
that ever since I became aware of this faculty, I have decomposed the 
elements of those heterogeneous masses called the people, and I have 
analyzed them in a manner that enables me to appraise both their good 
and evil qualities.” This process we understand to-day, for it is the very 
basis of our dramatic study, and though the child does not enter into this 
sympathetic mimicry with the mature understanding and purpose of « 
great critic of human life, yet it is the same mental procedure, and the 
child passes through exactly the same experience, and the result is just 
as sure and just as accurate and the judgment unconsciously instead of 
consciously formulated. So the child enters and knows and judges the 
adult world about him. 

A significant fact to observe now is that the child understands in- 
stinctively the secret process of retention which is none other than con- 
, tinued repetition—repeated expression. He no sooner receives an im- 
pression than he makes an effort to express it in some way. He illustrates 
admirably the saying: “Practice precedes perfection.” An effort that to a 
mature mind would become tireless monotony the superabundant energy 
of the child continues with the greatest exhileration and delight till absolute 
ease is assured, when he immediately ceases the old activity to begin a 
new one. Observe, however, it is always the discipline of his own power 
7 that charms and fascinates the child, his own development in self-expres- 
sion. It has often seemed that in the need of rest and recreation the 
older minds have overlooked the real significance of this period in the 
life of the child, and have in a sort of strange way confused their need 
of relaxation with the idea of greater freedom for the child. As an excuse 
for the desire to remove this excess energy from their already too tired 
nerves they simply have provided places where it might have vent, where 
the child might play it off. Why is it we forget that in play children 
are more serious than grown people at their work? Too, that nothing 
appeals so strongly to a child as the doing of something really worth while? 
It is in truth the time for acquiring the fundamentals of all the indus- 
tries, sciences, arts, literatures, and languages. For the living out of 
natural laws in simple ways and for acquiring the technique and control 
that make for command ease, charm and enjoyment in more advanced 
study. I do not mean to take away the child’s opportunity for play and 
recreation, but children do not need the idleness we impose upon them. 
At the present time most of the child’s energy is dissipated. Now should 
be the time for fixing habits of industry. The child is not allowed to 
express the knowledge he has gained, and that, when he begins real study, 
is the reason it is so easily forgotten. 

Would that the curriculum of study could be made simpler in our in- 


individual through the excitation of a moral faculty and to play this game 
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termediate and grammar schools and an opportunity given for the stu- 
dents to express in some way the knowledge gained in the class room. 
Would that the park centres and playgrounds of our cities could be used 
for the living out in pageant and pantominic form the history and legen- 
dary lore of the world. All this is but the natural play of childhood. This 
is the legitimate office of expression in its larger meaning. To recite 
a lesson in a straight-forward, simple yet interesting manner is an art in 
itself, and to be able to do this proves one to have had superior training 
or possessed of rare natural gifts. 

What impressed this need so forcibly upon my mind was the watching 
of children in a nearby park this summer. They represented the type some- 
what above the average; but they were pitiful representatives of what 
childhood should be. Their little faces were old, the features coarse, the 
bedies ungainly, the movements of their bodies crude and clumsy, the 
voices loud, shrill and unmusical, showing an utter subordination of the 
finer feelings. One felt in looking at them that their minds, instead of 
being developed, had been stunted. 

In considering the development of the individual, while the laws of 
impression and expression are always active and complementary, it being 
the law of growth, there are times when these two principles are essen- 
tially manifest but in a different way. I referred to childhood as the 
period of receptivity and impression. As this is true of childhood, the 
principle of expression is particularly applicable to the period of adoles- 
eence. 

The powers of mind become doubly active, and feelings and emotions 
that have lain dormant in the child now waken. In religion they speak 
of being born again, and scientifically this is just about what happens. 
The soul is born; the ego, the real thinking being is unfolded to himself. 
The mind begins to form concepts, to judge, to reason, to classify, the sensa- 
tions become acute, the feelings are intensified, the emotions are multiplied, 
the aesthetic emotion, the love of the beautiful, adds a tremendous impetus 
to the play of the imagination which is quickened at this time. It is the 
moment when the unseen power of the universe unlocks the secrets of the 
human soul to youth and surrenders them to him as a sacred charge for 
his solace and his larger development. 

This quickening of the soul-time of youth was the wonder-hour of in- 
struction with the Greeks. They comprehended its sacred significance and 
zealously guarded and prepared the youth for his entrance into the fuller 
responsibilities of life with a discipline and wise counsel the like of which 
the moderns have never known. And they gave to us the master minds 
of all time. It would seem that a Greek renaissance is at hand in this 
respect at least. The great artists and writers have ever endeavored to 
reveal to youth its wonderful potentialities. It has been one of their most 


treasured themes. 
To-day, the dramatists of the continent and our own western land have 
determined that youth must realize its responsibility and power, and they 
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have had the courage to set forth with ardor and assurance the greater 
truths that lie at the basis of character formation. 

The age of youth is the age of faith, hope, courage, of inspiration, of 
enthusiasm, or ideals, of achievement. The desire of the heart draws 
after it the imagination, and in its turn the imagination saturates the 
desire of the heart. Tired of questioning, youth now wants to occupy his 
mind with the great truths of nature, of history, of biography, or science, 
of art, and to think for himself. His keenest enjoyment is in activity, in 
the play of his own mental and physical powers. His mind is occupied with 
the putting together of things; he wants to build, to construct, to repro- 
duce. His tendency is toward definite form, toward accurate and beautiful 
design, toward the useful and purposeful, toward invention, toward the 
revelation of some practical or beautiful art-conception of his own mind. 
rhe knowledge he has gained must now be used for some effective purpose. 
Youth is the age of desire, of aspiration. 

“'Tis the voice of God, this aspiration! 

The needle pointing to the pole of truth! 

The magnetism of its trembling life 

Thrills with the meaning of unnumbered lives 

Ever more clearly, as the soul ascends, 

Sensing the destiny divine of man!” 
This is the age of hero-worship, when the mind of youth comes in contact 
with the learning and scholarship of the great of earth; when pride and am- 
hition hold the reins that guide the forces to their destination. “It is the 
ideals of youth that determine the course of mankind, given the ideals 
which young men of a country cherish, and the history of that country 
for*the next thirty years, until a new generation of young men with new 
ideals arises, can be fairly correctly forseen.” If this is so, and I think 
we must admit that it is very largely true, if this youthful ideal is so alk 
dominating should we not take greater care in the educational formation 
of this ideal? We have no scheme of education at present that makes for 
the complete responsible development of an individual, for we have no 
teachers great enough for this task. But the teachers of expression should 
work toward it. 

Stability of character is erected on a foundation of definite thought. To 
secure this one must study whatever he takes up until he has firmly 
grasped its relations to other subjects. It is a matter of learning to retain 
and to relate. One of the greatest teachers of history and psychology said 
in a lecture to his students: “If you would retain a principle or remember 
a story, tell it to some one as soon as you can, and keep on telling it till it 
is thoroughly fixed in your mind.” In doing this it would become a part 
o: him, he would not only become a representative of his knowledge, but a 
participant of it. Not until mind and subject have become identified can 
one be an interpreter in the correct untlerstanding or expression. 

It is this adjustment of knowledge and its interpretation that results in 
personality. It is this that gives confidence and self-reliance; that makes 
an individual a power in his work and a factor in the commonwealth. 
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At this age of economic reform when every form of corruption and vice 
are being ruthlessly revealed and the struggle for the adjustment of human 
ills has encircled the globe, the elements of art and culture are being 
absorbed in the making of propaganda for the settlement of social con- 
ditions. It is to education that we must look however, for the ultimate 
solution of the problem. But the evils that seem to menace us are in 
truth our greatest blessing. Brander Matthews says that the history 
of the drama may be studied to-day in its entirety in any large city if 
one would but take the trouble to visit the various places of amusement 
from the low and ribald open nickel shows to the latest problem play or 
musical fairy-drama. And the same might be said of the history of the 
development of mankind. For the human being seeks the amusement that 
corresponds to his development. With the industrial problem is the one 
of amusement, and the latter will not bear trivial consideration. To 
ameliorate the baneful influences of the cheap and sensational summer 
resorts one must afford equal enjoyment with saner and more healthful 
pleasures. 

The duty of enjoyment should be taught as a question of morals. Dep- 
rivation of food and clothing weakens the body. Deprivation of pleasure 
tends to make the life hard, unimaginative, and hence unsympathetic. 
Pleasures are largely the result of the play of the imagination and the 
kinder graces in general. A worker in one of the foreign centers of 
Chicago told me candidly that it was the aesthetic emotion in youth that 
was starved, and anything that would nourish this love of the beautiful 
would do much toward solving the difficult problem of discipline. 

To cultivate the aesthetic emotions, it is absolutely necessary to remove 
the attention from the self and to make it objective. The love of the 
beautiful makes for the gentleness, sympathy, kindness, and good taste 
which are the progressive products of progressing fineness and discrimina- 
tion in the nerves, educated attention, high and noble emotional constitu- 
tion, and increasing intellectual faculties. 

This development and control of the mind, the expression of the emo- 
tions, brings us back to the very art and science of expression which has 
to do with the development and directing of the finer forces in man’s nature. 

It is the self-control of the individual, his power of disciplining his own 


mind and feelings and emotions, the exertion of his own energy in self- 
development, his own altruistic effort in sympathy with his fellows that 
will make for greater insight in education, lift the ideals of youth above 
the sordid ideals of commercialism, and give to humanity a gentler and 
nobler standard of life and happiness. 

This is the service of the science and art of expression. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 3. 
LYCEUM STANDARDS. 
THE MILK IN THE CHAUTAUQUA COCOANUT. 
Mr. Alfred L. Flude. 


Never before have | been so fearful of making an utter failure in 
what | might have to say as I am to-day before this convention. You and 
I represent two radically different spheres of life. Your field is one of 
preparation, mine is one of realization. You represent the sower. My 
calling is that of the reaper. I can only hope to interest you for a 
moment in that phase of your work where it touches the borderland of 
mine and in this way find a common interest. You are preparing your- 
selves or preparing other young people to gain more out of life, out of 
art, and out of literature than might otherwise be realized. We take a 
very, very few of these young people who have received their preparation 
under you or with you, and help them in a small way to the realization 
of the dreams you have instilled. There are, roughly speaking, twenty- 
five hundred Chautauquas in the world to-day. As they are now con- 
ducted, it requires about sixty readers, elocutionists, or interpreters of 
literature to supply the demand. If the active platform life of one of 
these artists is six years, which is a moderate average, then there will 
he an opportunity for about ten new readers each year to go into Chau- 
tauqua work. Yet over three thousand readers applied for positions upon 
the Chautauqua platforms last year. In all probability the Lyceum and 
Chautauqua platform together could take care of from twenty to thirty 
readers or entertainers of that type to supply tlie demand each season. 

There is a false idea prevalent among young people of this country, 
fostered by certain dry and mouldy maxims, that talent is a God-given 
something, similar to a microbe. Once infected by the germ, they fully 
believe that they are destined for the maximum of fame and wealth with 
a minimum of exertion. This false notion makes them easy prey for all 
schools of oratory or music that place the value of a dollar above every- 
thing. Day after day the procession of young readers goes in and out of 
the bureau offices. Many a time have I seen young girls choke back the 
tears as they explained that they had been led to believe positions were 
sure and easy after taking the prescribed course, and that with this assur- 
ance they had spent their last dollars to finish the work. I fully realize 
that the members of this association are earnestly trying to present the 
truths to the young people in regard to their possibilities and I wish 
that every one of you would warn young people against spending time and 
money in the profession, unless endowed either with exceptional talent or 
with the wish to do the work merely for the great good they will gain for 
themselves. 
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I have no way of knowing how many schools are pouring out these 
graduates each year, each one of whom comes ready and expecting a posi- 
tion. If three thousand applied for positions upon the platform through 
the bureaus, then it is quite probable that an equal number applied to 
theatrical agencies. Possibly a number equally large has gone out without 
license and is practicing on the public. The bureau applicants alone 
would comfortably fill the Chicago Auditorium. If the bureau manager 
grants each one half an hour in which to make her application, and to 
receive her refusal in the usual painless method, without gas, it would re- 
quire the services of one man for his entire time in politely saying no. 

Suppose, however, you are number 3123 and have been one of the lucky 
ones. You now have your bureau contract. Your fortune is made. Be- 
yond the Alps lies Italy. Just past the bureau contract an expectant pub- 
lic is holding its breath, waiting for you to begin. The contract is not 
all you had dreamed it might’ be. But, of course, it takes a little while 
for the public to really know your genius. Next year they will demand 
your work at one hundred per night. For the present you will get thirty 
dollars per week of six engagements. That is five dollars per night. 
Four nights a week is a good average. That is twenty dollars. You pay 
your own hotel. If you are lucky and have a long season you will go 
home without owing a cent except to the dressmaker. 

And next year you refuse to sign up at the same figure, and one of the 
other three thousand gets the job. Have I exaggerated? Well, I do not 
know. But I have for my authority an article printed in one of the 
Chicago dailies, written by a bureau expert, in which he made the state- 
ment that the salaries of lady musicians, readers, etc., was thirty dollars 
per week and rail. Neither is the bureau to blame for this condition. 
Bureaus are not growing rich as a rule. Committeemen complain that 
prices are too high and then there is the competition of those other two 
thousand nine hundred and forty readers who are hungry for a job. 

Perhaps I might best interest you, however, in telling you what I 
believe the Chautauqua and the Lyceum platform has to offer to the mem- 
bers of your Association. There is a place upon the Chautauqua platform 
for the best people of your profession who are capable of doing first class 
original work. To entertain profitably audiences of from one to ten 
thousand people is not a child’s job. Those of you who are teachers must 
instruct in certain staple lines and it is a matter of course that every 
student under your care will come out with a repertoire that is to say 
the least similar. But for the artist, the graduation day is but the be- 
ginning of the schooling and then the hard work of preparation begins in 
earnest. Why, I remember one evil day when I received ten personal appli- 
cations from readers, one and all of whom prepared to give “Polly of the 
Circus.” I was literally Pollied to death. In fifteen years experience I 
have never been offered an entertainment of genuine mimicry of old home 
town characters. Yet one little village in Ohio or in Illinois has enough 
humor bottled up in it to make a hundred entertainments. Why does not 
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some one go to the book of reality and read from that some of the scenes 
from Life? That would be worth while and the danger of repetition would 
be gone. It was at Madison, S. D., that a long suffering audience had 
patiently listened while one stale little joke had been sprung upon them 
for the fifth time by five different speakers. It was reserved for a dapper 
little lecturer to cap the climax by announcing that he was going to tell 
them a humorous story. It was very funny, really the funniest thing they 
had ever heard, and best of all it was brand new, and he knew it was 
absolutely true, because it had happened in his own town, before his very 
eyes, and then he told them for the sixth time the same little shrivelled, 
worm eaten chestnut. Some of you readers who are ambitious to do public 
platform work are from the smaller towns of the country. There is rich 
material all about the old home place. There is no need for them to go 
to books. Old Jim Hawkins in the old home town has enough drollery in 
his make-up to furnish a whole program of his sayings alone. I am not 
a member of the Speech Arts Association, so I cannot for a moment mimic 
Jim Hawkins. You know Jim walks so slowly down the old street in 
Jimtown that it takes him just from breakfast time to dinner to walk 
to the post office, swap two stories with the boys and back home again, 
and that is daily routine. As he crept down the street last winter, a small 
boy hurled a snow ball at him with all the force of a bullet. It whizzed 
by the old man’s face, and struck the board fence behind him with a 
terrific bang. After it had struck he dodged spasmodically, looked at the 
boy with a delighted grin, and chuckled, “Too quick for ye, wasn’t I?” 

Can you not see the original material sticking out all around you every 
time you visit the old home place? Could you tell an audience just the 
simple story of the old town band, would it not strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts of those country-bred Chautauqua audiences? 


All the boys down here in Jimtown 
Are a-goin’ to hev a band, 

An’ the music they are goin’ to make 
I tell you will be grand. 


An’ when they git to goin’ 

All the folks will flock to greet 
The Jimtown band a-comin’ 

And a-marchin’ down the street. 


First you hear'll be a thumpin’ 
Of the big drum far away. 

Then the little drum’ll rattle, 
Then they'll all begin to play. 


An’ above the other fellers, 
In their bran’ new dressy clo’es, 
You kin hear the cornet leadin’ 
An’ a-singin’ through his nose. 


An’ the piccolo a-squeekin’ 

Peetle, eetle, eetle, eet, 
Flirtin’ with the big mouthed tube 
While they’re marchin’ down the street. 
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An’ the alto still a tootin’ 
Rup—et—up—et—up—et—up. 

Playin’ after beats an’ tryin’ 
Always to be ketchin’ up. 


An’ the clarinet a squawkin’ 
Like a rooster in a fit, 
An’ the tenor fairly bleatin’ 
With his cheeks jest fit to split. 


An’ the folks’ll stand and listen 
As the band goes marchin’ by 
While the tuba grunts and wheezes 
An’ the saxophone'’ll sigh. 


When they really get to goin’ 
All the folks’ll flock to greet 
The Jimtown band a-comin’ 
An’ a-marchin’ down the street. 


1 am talking about your Jimtown, as well as mine. What characters 
there are there. You remember them now as you think of it. What a 
program you might give if you could dress them all up and bring them 
out before your audience. The old lady, Aunt Mary, who lived just at 
the edge of Jimtown, you remember, stopped the mail carrier one day 
last summer and said: “Oh, Mr. Jones, are ye in a hurry?” “Well, 
just about the same as usual, Aunt Mary. What can I do for ye?” “Well, 
Mr. Jones, | was just about to send a box of eggs to my boy John in 
New York. I do want them to go to-day while they are fresh, and the 
box is all full, except a place fer one egg. An’ the old hen is on the 
nest.” 

Sure you remember Aunt Mary. It was in your Jimtown she lived. 
And it was the same mail carrier she stopped a few days later and gave 
him a sealed letter on which was only a one cent stamp. “This is a one 
cent stamp, Aunt Mary. You know it takes two for a sealed letter.” “Well, 
now, Mr. Jones, nobody knows that better than I do. But that letter is to 
Lem Smith about buying his cow. I reckon he kin pay the other cent. 
He’s jest as much interested in it as I am.” 

There was an old flower bed long ago in the old home garden at 
Jimtown, where the tiger lilies grew and the larkspur and the tulip 
nodded to each otlier, where the pansies ogled the violets, and the dahlias, 
the brazen things, made love to the bluebells in the long summer after- 
noons. A fringe of fleur-de-lis kept guard day and night with their two- 
edged swords, keeping the blades of the grass from disturbing the blossoms. 
A cluster of pinks, a huge bunch of red and white peonies, snowballs, 
lilacs, bridal wreath, rosacasia all found places in the old time Jimtown 
garden. I sometimes think, if more of our own Jimtown people and 
more of our Jimtown flowers and less of books, less of common literary 
material were used, our platform work would take on an additional value. 

I am talking to you now from a commercial point of view. People are 
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becoming just a little tried of Polly. 
Audiences are wondering if the “one-man show” is the beginning and the 
end. The popularity of the smaller companies of players indicate that it 
is a welcome change. I trust my suggestion is not violating any principal 
of art established by this association. It is merely a plea from the 
Chautauqua and Lyceum public for more variety of subject, more originality 
in subject matter and in presentation, more thought in preparing settings 
and accessories, more desire to present something unique and different from 


She was a good girl, but overworked. 


the message of others. When the instructor has finished his work, in 
helping the platform artist to make an artistic success from the school 
viewpoint, then the work begins of making a financial and popular success. 

And now, I am treading upon dangerous ground, for I am going to talk 
to you for just a moment upon art—the reader’s art, if you please, and my 
only apology is that I shall discuss it from the point of view of the 
Chautauqua public. I may violate every canon of the schools of oratory, 
from the scholastic point of view, I may be wrong in every premise, as 
well as in every conclusion. But, in spite of that there will be some 
truth in what I say, at least from the practical viewpoint of Chautauqua 
success. I have sometimes asked young readers: “What is perfect art in 
reading?” They usually answer that true art consists in the nearest possible 
reproduction of real life. In other words, art, in their opinion, is the highest 
type of mimicry. They are wrong. If their position were true, then, if 
you rendered Riley’s well known little poem entitled “I chawed on,” to 
be truly artistic, you would use a bit of real tobacco. Real art, in read- 
ing, is the ability to paint in the mind of the listener the very picture you 
desire to paint,—the picture you had in your mind as you worked over 
your production. Thus, whether you use costume or evening gown, make-up 
or nature’s colors, your listeners will see and understand not the you who 
is speaking, but the you who thought and dreamed as the character of 
your heart. This fact is more important than would at first appear. It 
is the declaration of independence of methods. It is the discovery of the 
insignificance of everything except results. The most satisfactory reader 
who ever appeared upon the Chautauqua platform I am told broke every 
rule of art laid down by the schools, but her audiences could see, with the 
eyes of their souls, and could hear with the ears of their understanding the 
great throbbing story she brought, and the little slip of a girl who brought 
it was forgotten. Please do not misunderstand me. This declaration of in- 
dependence does not mean less schooling. It means study, study, study. It 
means thorough study of methods. And after that it means a still more 
thorough study of people. Think for a moment of old Jim Hawkins. I 
have no art. I can not paint him as you could. Suppose Leland T. Powers 
painted the picture, or Elias Day, or any other master of the art of 
delineation, what a different picture they would paint. Would they be 
greater in mimicry? Perhaps. But that is not the art. Bring old Jim 
Hawkins, himself, upon the platform. That is nature itself. But the 
picture is spoiled. Jim Hawkins could not entertain a Chautauqua au- 
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dience. But after a while a master comes. He paints a picture of old 
Jim Hawkins of Jimtown. His brush is his voice. His colors are com- 
posed of a thousand tints of inflections. He may lay the colors on with 
broad free strokes before an open air audience upon the Chautauqua 
grounds, or he may paint in the details with a loving touch before a 
group of artists. But his canvas is woven of the hearts of his audience, 
and in the final summing up it is the arrangement of the colors upon that 
canvas that will count. ; 

I have just one more anarchistic utterance to give before I close. It seems 
to be a popular fallacy among young readers that the depth of their feelings 
in the delineation of a character is the measure of their art. I mention 
this because I believe it is the cause of the efforts of many sympathetic and 
intellectual young people to break into a field where they do not belong. 
A young girl told me recently that she was always ill for several days after 
giving a certain monologue. She shed real tears in the pathetic scenes. 
Her nerves were wracked by the tragedy and instead of painting the pic- 
ture on the hearts of her hearers she was painting it over and over again 
in her own mind. The question was not whether she wept real tears, 
but whether the audience cried or laughed. That girl should have been 
taking treatment in psycho-therapy, learning to live a normal, happy life. 
Hosts of young people mistake a genuine appreciation of good literature 
for the ability to reproduce it, and the results are many dismal failures. 
The artist does not cry over his own creations, any more than the suc- 
cessful surgeon cries and moans when he performs a delicate operation. 
Both the surgical operation and the platform operation require every 
faculty to be on the alert. There is not time to give away to hysterics or 
tears. The reader, like the surgeon, must be in absolute command of 
himself or he can never he in command of his audience. I know one 
little lecturer who never fails to make good. He has trained one little 
tear to roll out of his eye at exactly the proper moment. He brushes it 
away with his handkerchief and the women of the audience cry in earnest. 
He has the tear well trained. If it ever got away from him it would ruin 
the show. That may be a miserable, little and undesirable art, but it is 
art, because it never fails to paint the picture he wants in the hearts of 
his listeners. Chautauqua art is a broad art. There is no opportunity 
to add the delicate touches you may love to give. It is like the frescos 
of the painter’s art. There the colors are laid on with large brushes and 
the finer lines are neglected to gain the proper effect, but it is art, and the 
greatest painters the world has ever known are remembered for the work 
upon the walls of famous buildings. It is somewhat the same relation that 
is found in the reader’s art as presented upon the Chautauqua platform, 
or before a group of artistic friends. 

These, then are the points I wanted to bring to you: That the Chau- 
tauqua field is different from the school; that it needs special preparation 
and study; that it needs originality; it needs command; it needs original 
research. I doubt if it can be taught. It needs something that can be 
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learned only by the individual himself, after the regular schooling is all 
done. When the instructor has finished his work in helping the platform 
artist make a success from the school viewpoint, then the work begins of 
making a financial and a popular success. If these suggestions have been 
of any interest, the speaker is more then satisfied. Possibly | may have 
thrown some ray of light on the question of why some real artists do not 
succeed in the broader work of the Chautauqua platform. Whether we 
succeed or fail in the one little path we have laid out, after all, the more 
important thing is not the items of success or failure, but how we meet 
victory or defeat when they come at last. 


Drop that! Don’t of all things, talk now of success. 

The might-bes are over. To whimper and guess 

On what might have occurred had things shaped themselves 
To our faney is folly: to look back is absurd. 


Will it soften the smart of the player who's lost 
In the game of the dice, to be counting the cost; 
Will he, who has staked his own soul in the game 
And lost it. forget, if he places the blame? 


What avails it then? I, who have juggled with life, 
Have no right to complain, if I lost in the strife. 

The throw has been played. God works all for the best. 
If one’s pathway is plain, then what matters the rest? 


DRAMA IN THE LIFE OF TO-DAY. 
Miss Cora Mell Patten, Chicago, Il. 


If, as Brander Matthews would have us believe, the essential of drama 
is struggle, the conflict of purpose and passion, then we may easily 
find in the changing industrial and social conditions of the day a 
reason for the dramatic renaissance through which we seem as a 
nation to be passing. The drama of a country reflects, interprets the 
innate life of a people; it does even more, it is prophetic in its quality 
of illumination. 

With the dawn of a social conscience the drama has come in for its 
full share of uplift movements; while we may question the efficiency of 
such organizations in their ability to do constructive work we must 
acknowledge that they awaken thought, disseminate ideas, and create 
ideals; this may well be their supreme function if we believe with Maeter- 
linck “that it is far more important that life should be perceived than 
that it should be transformed, for no sooner is it perceived than it trans- 
forms itself of its own accord.” 

With our growing wealth and greater leisure there has come added 
opportunity for entertainment and recreation; drama being the most 
democratic of arts, perhaps the theatre appeals to more people than does 
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any other form of entertainment. All the world loves a lover; likewise 
does it love a story, but it loves the story mainly because the story 
glorifies life by idealizing the love element. The dramatic story is the 
compelling tale because of its gripping quality; it presents life in action 
without question or comment and growing pulsing life is what interests 
us most. 

Our theatres are supported in large part by youths, even by children. 
The appeal of the drama being directly to the imagination and the emo- 
tions we can see that it must be a strong factor in the forming of char- 
acter; as our drama becomes commercialized there is grave danger of its 
being cheapened along ethical and artistic lines. If the people are fed 
upon cheap entertainment their tastes become perverted; it means cheap 
thought-material, sentimentality instead of sentiment, impulse instead 
of will, over-stimulation instead of direction of the emotions. How we 
shall meet this impending danger, how conserve and direct the dramatic 
instinct of the young, become pertinent questions to all teachers of expres- 
sion and dramatic art. 

Many things have tended to increase the number of cheap and dangerous 
theatres, chief among them being the advent of the moving picture. It 
is here to stay, we could not do away with it if we would. With a censor- 
ship of various kinds extending over a period of ten years we are still 
in the experimental stage; with a national board claiming that national 
censorship is impossible, with state censorship still in its infancy, with 
city censorship struggling to solve its local problems, much of the respon- 
sibility in coping with the situation must remain with the individual. 

Our children are going to the theatre too young and too often. They 
crave constant entertainment, they demand excitement and are not being 
trained as they should to enjoy the quiet life of thought and imagination. 
We believe the moving picture to be in large measure responsible for 
this condition. It may be true that it has an educational value, but 
to see such exhibitions one must usually sit through a series of inane or 
vicious displays; even the educational films are matter-of-fact and do not 
cultivate the finer qualities of mind. They may develop power of observa- 
tion, but are there not happier ways of developing this gift? 

The five and ten cent picture house may be the poor man’s theatre. 
When the exhibitions are of the better sort, such as the illustration of 
good novels and plays it is, I know, stimulating a taste for better literature, 
but is there not a better means for bringing about the same result? Can 
we not as guardians of the public taste be influential in establishing poor 
men’s theatres where the best shall be presented in cheap but attractive 
form. 


I believe the only way to properly safeguard our young is to keep them 
away from the picture house. Last summer a popular ten cent theatre 
in Chicago featured the following bill for children: “Paris underworld, a 
vivid startling sensation. All children admitted free to-day if accom- 
panied by parent or guardian;” and this exhibition was allowed by the 
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same intelligent censorship that refused to allow a performance of Julius 
Caesar on the ground that. the assassination scene was brutal. I attended 
that performance and saw present more than one hundred well-dressed 
children of my own neighborhood. Five reels were displayed, one educa- 
tional, two that were cheap and two that I should pronounce vicious 
That same week in another five-cent house two small boys were dressed in 
prison stripes and employed as barkers to lure the nickels into the theatre 

Parents have authority; teachers have only that efferent thing known as 
influence, but so long as such conditions prevail I for one shall do what 
{ can to keep the children from the moving picture houses. Children so 
far as possible should find their dramatie entertainment in the home, the 
school and the church; let them be encouraged to work out dramatic 
portrayals of bits of family history for the celebration of home anniver- 
saries. 

The vitalization of literature, the interpretation of life by means of 
acted drama is now calling for consideration from our educators and 
instead of the formal speech-making and essays commemorating festival 
days and occasions we now have the more stimulating pageant and drama. 
Every school building should be equipped with a hall where the children 
may adequately present their school plays. As we succeed in establishing 
social centers in our schools there will be a recognized need and apprecia- 
tion of the school dramatic club, and the results will be far more socializing 
than the amateur nights now in vogue in our five and ten-cent houses. One 
of the best Sunday School teachers that I know, whose work is with the 
adolescent child, works entirely by means of the dramatized Bible story; 
the teacher tells the story and the children spontaneously recreate the 
parts and enact the various roles. In a well known Sunday School in 
Evanston a large class of young men have been studying present day 
problems by means of the modern drama. Informal play is worth more 
to the young than formal drama. Only last winter the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago gave an indoor pageant in commemoration of the estab- 
lishment of the first church in our city eighty year ago. We depended 
largely upon dialogue, but only the prologues and a few long speeches were 
written; the various scenes were outlined and turned over to groups of 
young people, and the performance took place just a month from the first 
meeting of the executive committee. The participants averaged not more 
than three rehearsals, they created their own dialogue. The result was 
not finished but it was sincere and convincing, very helpful to the young 
people, and at least satisfactory to their friends, and certainly the church 
history by this means was made more interesting and impressive than 
it could have been by the most eloquent sermon. 

We have been taught that drama was written for the stage and not 
for the library, but experience shows that dramatic appreciation may come 
from three sources; from the reading of plays, from seeing plays by 
professional companies, and by participating as actors in the presentations 
of plays. No one means will take the place of the other two. 
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During recent years drama-study clubs, fostered by students, teachers 
and clubwomen have been organized like a network about the country. 
Dramatic readers have carried the masterpieces of drama into remote 
sections where the best companies are not available. Very rapidly is 
drama as literature finding a place in the home, the school and the 
public library. 

We believe that the solution of dramatic entertainment, especially for 
the smaller community, will consist in the organization of amateur 
dramatic companies made up of their own educated young people; such 
companies presenting, as they could, two or three fine plays in a season 
would command a larger hearing and accomplish more than would the 
coming of one expert company to the town. The skill which we find 
in professional companies is more a matter of experience than training; 
time overcomes a lack of experience and in a short while the crudest of 
amateurs become more or less proficient. 

There is not much demand to-day for the private teacher of so-called 
elocution, but for the well prepared teacher there are new and more promis- 
ing fields none of which offer wider scope or greater possibilities than 
that of the dramatic coach, and not in schools will the only opportunity 
be found, but as interest in better drama increases each community may 
have its drama players needing a director. 

To organize and hold a group of young people from six to eight weeks, 
the time required to properly stage a good play, will require some executive 
ability, tact and patience, the coach must understand both play and people 
and be able to adjust one to the other; he must be able to get results with 
the least possible friction or waste of energy. He must have the power 
to visualize, to see the end from the beginning; he must be able to enthuse, 
inspire and develop the young actors; he should know something of stage 
craft, of stage setting, of make-up and he must be able to suggest necessary 
alterations and evolve the proper costumes; he must understand that 
a play has purpose, movement, climax and unity, and see that the actors 
not only grasp but present an adequate interpretation. 

| believe that this work will offer in the immediate future the most 
useful and perhaps the most remunerative field for the dramatic teacher; 
it would seem easily possible for one teacher to handle several towns 
each season; there is always a ready support for home talent performances 
and with right business management the coach might safely depend upon 
door receipts for remuneration, charging the actors no tuition, but making 
them understand that for their training they owe allegiance, loyalty and 


faithful service. 

I know young women that are making large salaries putting on home 
talent plays of the cheaper sort who depend entirely upon door receipts, 
and with the same effort and business ability I believe the better things 
could be made to pay, and pay in something more than money. 

Nothing is more enjoyable during the summer months than the open air 
play; there is a sense of life, of freedom, of joy not to be found within 
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doors, and it is especially valuable for amateurs, because it has the 
advantage of covering, and dispersing the faults of a crude performance 
and many a production which would be lame indeed within walls will 
go with real zest in the open. 

As | witnessed recently from every possible angle the magnificent spec- 
tacle of the St. Louis pageant | was constantly impressed with the free- 
dom and power of the dramatic action. Those same people might have 
heen greatly hampered in a theatre. Indeed after sitting in the open 
night after night with that great audience of 150,000 people I felt myself 
like a prisoner when a few days later I had occasion to enter one of our 
commercial theatres. Probably the most valuable outcome of this greatest 
of pageants was the formation of the League of Cities, the business of the 
League to see that the cities become mutually helpful in the solution of 
municipal entertainment. I expect to see within the next few years 
one play by a professional company upon most of our Lyceum and Chau- 
taugqua cGurses and believe that acted drama will also play a conspicuous 
part in our university tension work. 

The Drama League of America now stands ready to furnish each season 
a group of three of the best companies on the road to any community that 
can provide a reasonable guarantee. In most cases it would be impossible 
for these towns to secure such attractions without the influence of the 
League. The same organization offers courses of study for drama clubs, 
and lists of worthwhile plays for children, high school students, and 
amateur actors with so far as possible constructive suggestions as to 
staging. 

The National Pageant Association, The Drama League, League of Cities, 
The Little Theatres, and other organizations, that might be mentioned are 
no doubt doing much to create higher artistic standards for the com- 
inercial theatre, but as people are to be saved individually rather than 
collectively, the burden of responsibility must rest with individual workers 
rather than organizations. The individual teachers, not the highest priced 
hut those who receive small fees and salaries are to be the real art-mission 
aries, and if they are conscientious in disseminating knowledge and stimu- 
lating an appreciation of the better things they will perhaps have done most 
to solve the problem of our national drama. It is to their influence that 
the art theatre must look to create the interest that will mean financial 
support. 

As one who has had considerable experience in supervising drama work 
among children and young people, in large part among the poor, I speak 
from conviction when I say that the young actors are in every way bene- 
fited by such training. They are made happier and wiser, and the tendency 
is not at all to send them on the professional stage, but to make more 
contented and efficient wage earners in other directions. We find that these 
young people have tastes in common with the masses. They like realism 
and excitement. Last summer a small boy appeared as an applicant for 
a part and announced that he wanted the part of the Indian who was 
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to “scallop” the white woman and asked “will she have a wig to scallop?” 

In another social center we asked for a group of young people for the 
closing episode of the Chicago pageant. About forty came; very rapidly 
we told them the story of our city’s history, cast the parts and began 
rehearsals. The latter had proceeded not more than ten minutes when 
the onlookers began to pour out and a mere handful of workers remained ; 
one young man expressed the consensus of opinion when he remarked as 
he stalked out: “It’s too tame for me.” Yet in the main our young people 
have been very willing to take the very best plays and to conscientiously 
interpret them. It is true an ambitious young man suggested the addition 
of a butler to Yeats’ “Land of Heart’s Desire,” adding, “They are always 
very funny, you know,” which was an illumination to me as I had 
always thought them woefully solemn. These actors object to curtain 
calls and refuse to allow the dead to come to life to acknowledge applause. 
In our Chicago work we have found the establishment of a simple wardrobe 
one of our most valuable assets; in fact I am inclined to take issue with 
Shakespeare and to say “The Costume’s the thing” for I’ve seen so many 
phlegmatic people in measure remade by the dressing of the part. When 
recently visiting an institution for the blind they were telling me of a 
Christmas play they had in preparation and added, “Now we'll show you 
the costumes.” “The costumes?” I said, “why are they necessary?” and 
then the teacher told me that their joy in the play consisted largely in 
the costumes. 

As a result of dramatic training we have found more erect bearing. 
freer breathing, softer voices, improved diction, more alert thinking, readier 
and more wholesome feeling, a tendency to go less frequently to the cheap 
show, a. willingness to make some sacrifice to see the better things, and 
a growing appreciation of the finer offerings. If through the right teaching 
of drama we bring about greater joy in art and saner views of life is it 
not worth while? Drama is a significant and growing force in the life 
of to-day; in the life of to-morrow it will a more definite power and will 
exert a finer influence, but the drama of to-morrow will consist of the acted 
play. This means, I incline to believe, that the platform interpretation or 
the reading of the drama will soon be a thing of the past, for so popular 
has this form of reading become that it has been difficult to supply the 
demand for new plays. One must read many plays to find one worthy of 
public presentation, and by the time the professional reader is ready to 
offer a new play to the public every ambitious amateur in the country 
will be doing the same thing, so I suggest to young readers that if you 
would make a place for yourself read dramatic poetry, read worthwhile 
fiction, the modern novel if you will, the older classic drama, Shakespeare 
if you like, but if you would be original, or unique, do not attempt the 
modern drama, for it will offer a more and more circumscribed field with 
the passing of the years. 

As life is becoming more democratic and social, if our drama leaders 
have the sanity to see facts as they are and the vision to see greater truth 
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than ever exists beyond the fact, we may hope to bring about a reformed 
moving picture show, local drama plays in every community, open air 
pageants for civic celebrations, which together with a more consecrated 
service on the part of professional managers and players shall help to 
evolve a drama of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
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FRANCIS THAYER RUSSELL. 
1828-1910. 


\lbert Mason Harris.* 


The death of Rev. Francis Thayer Russell, D. D., on February 15, 
1910, removed from the ranks of the speech artists of this country one 
of their ablest and most influential leaders. In his death we lost a careful 
student, a productive writer, an original thinker and a noble, God-fearing 
man. 

Francis Thayer Russell was born to the profession, so to speak. He 
was the son of Rev. William Russell, a Seotch clergyman who came 
io this country in 1819 and sprang into immediate prominence as a pro- 
fessor of elocution, and author of works on that subject which have been 
classics for many years. Professor Russell married Miss Ursula Wood, 
daughter o1 the Rev. Luke Wood, and lived thereafter in Boston or the 
immediate vicinity. Francis Thayer Russell was born on June 10, 1828, at 
Roxbury, Mass. At an early age he entered Phillips’ Academy at Andover. 
He early displayed marked ability as an elocutionist, and his father, who 
by that time had given up his general education work to devote himself 
exclusively to instruction in elocution, took him in charge, and the boy 
made such rapid progress that when seventeen years old he was made 
assistant to his father in his classroom. During the years 1844 and 
1845, Professor William Russell and James E. Murdock conducted what 
was known as “Boylston Hall School of Practical Rhetoric and Oratory,” 
the first perfectly appointed school of the kind established in America. 
They used for a textbook “Orthophony,” commonly known as “Murdock 


& Russell’s Vocal Culture,” a book which, by the way, has passed through 


eighty-five editions. When young Francis Russell became one of the 
assistants in this school, it brought him into contact with Mr. Murdock, 
and a friendship was formed which lasted through life. 

After teaching for a short while with his father and Mr. Murdock, 
young Russell entered Trinity College at Hartford, Connecticut, where 
his record for scholarship amply maintained the family traditions. In- 
heriting a deeply religious nature, and influenced no doubt by the train- 
ing of his childhoood, young Russell’s thoughts turned towards the minis- 
try and social service for his fellowmen. It is rather interesting to note 
that while in college young Russell faced the same problem that his 
father had faced a few years before, and solved it in exactly the opposite 
way. His father, after many years of service as a clergyman, was obliged 
to decide whether or not he would continue in that service, or give himself 
to the cause of education, especially along elocutionary lines. He chose 
the classroom. Young Francis, after efficient service as a teacher of elo- 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge his obligation to the editor of the Water- 
bury American. 
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cution, was obliged to decide whether or not he would follow it for a life’s 
profession, or enter the ministry. He chose the pulpit. So the pulpit 
lost the father, and gained the son. Young Russell entered Berkley Divin- 
ity School at Middletown, Connecticut, and took his theological course. 
It is to be regretted that the writer of this short sketch has no notes of 
Dr. Russell’s career, either in Trinity College or Berkley Divinity School. 
We only know that he was distinguished for scholarship, and always 
identified himself with every movement for the moral and social uplift 
of the community. In 1854 Mr. Russell was ordained as deacon in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and the following year he was advanced 
to the priesthood. He began his ministerial career as rector of St. Mark’s 
Church in New Britain where he remained for nine years. At the end 
of that time he accepted a call to a professorship in Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., and remained in that institution for five vears. Later the 
trustees of Hobart College bestowed the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
Professor Russell in recognition of his scholarship and attainments. The 
call of the church was strong upon him, and he gave up his professorship 
at Hobart to become rector to St. Stephen’s Church in Ridgefield, Con 
necticut. Two years later he accepted the position as assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. J. S. Clark, rector of St. John’s Parish in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
which position he held for seven years. In 1875 Dr. Russell resigned his 
position at St. John’s to accept the rectorship of St. Margaret’s School in 
Waterbury, where he rendered distinguished service for a number of years. 
The school prospered and improved in every way, and when Dr. Russell 
ceased his active connection with the institution, the trustees honored 
him with the title of Rector Emeritus. When Trinity Parish was set off 
from St. John’s Parish, Dr. Russell acted as rector to the new church 
until a permanent rector could be found, and maintained an active rela- 
tionship with that church as long as he lived. It was in this beautiful 
little church that the writer first saw and heard Dr. Russell. He read 
the Scripture lesson, and the impression remains to this day. The 
saintly face, the full rich voice, the simple direct manner that made one 
feel that God was speaking through his Holy Word, will never be for 
gotten. It is not strange that Dr. Russell early learned the richness and 
beauty of the literature of the Bible. His father was a wonderful reader 
of the Scriptures, and James E. Murdock, his friend and associate, made 
the reading of the Scriptures a part of his repertory as long as he lived. 
It was Murdock’s habit, when stopping in a town over Sunday, to read in 
the afternoon in one of the churches. There were rarely any vacant seats 
when the announcement of the reading was made in time to reach the 
people of the community. Other famous readers have specialized in Scrip- 
ture rendition, notably Hannibal Williams, and Professor J. W. Churchill. 
Dr. Russell was hardly second to either of these noble elocutionists in his 
mastery of Scriptural interpretation. More than once the writer left 
his own church to attend Trinity and hear Professor Russell (as we called 
him then) read, any many others did likewise. 
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Through all the years of his ministry and teaching, Dr. Russell delivered 
lectures and instructed classes in educational institutions and charitable 
and other organizations. He seemed never too busy to give the people, 
especially the poor, the benefit of his interpretive art or his instruction. 
The general recognition of his ability as an instructor is seen from the 
fact that he was at different times a professor or instructor in the General 
Theological Seminary at New York, the Berkley Divinity School at Middle- 
town, Trinity College at Hartford, St. Paul’s School at Concord, Hobart 
College at Geneva, and in many other places. In the latter part of his 
life he gave a great many public readings, the proceeds of which were 
nearly always devoted to philanthropic purposes, many small and feeble 
parishes being aided by him in this way. 

While rector of St. Mark’s Church of New Britain, his first appoint- 
ment, Mr. Russell married Miss Mary Huntley Sigourney, daughter of 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, one of the most famous literary women of her 
time. Three sons were born in New Britain; Gordon B., Huntley S., and 
Sigourney. The latter died in 1880. 

Mrs. Russell was a most lovable woman, inheriting many of her mother’s 
talents in literature and art, and was no small factor in the notable success 
of her husband. She was almost worshipped by the girls of St. Margaret’s 
School, where she was truly a foster mother and friend to each one. Mrs, 
Russell died in 1889, universally beloved and universally mourned. 

As an elocutionist, Francis Thayer Russell must always rank with the 
best. It is a pity that his retiring disposition and his devotion to the 
work immediately at hand kept him confined to the immediate community 
where he happened to be stationed. He seemed to have neither the time 
nor the inclination to carry his art to the people of other communities. 
He belonged to the old school in every sense of the word, and in the very 
best sense. His art was grounded on a splendid education, especially in 
literature. His early training in the technique of his profession was 
thorough and conscientious. When he began to teach, he had as models 
his celebrated father and the still more celebrated James E. Murdock. 
Naturally of a precise and very conscientious nature, he mastered every 
element of technic and insisted on the same thoroughness on the part of 
his pupil. On one occasion, the writer heard him giving a private lesson 
to a young woman in Waterbury. The selection was from the well known 
portion of “Hiawatha,” beginning with the words, “As unto the bow the 
cord is, so unto the man is woman.”’ The young woman had unusual ability 
and read the lines well, but Professor Russell drilled her for at least 
fifteen minutes upon those two opening lines, striving for breadth of con- 
ception, perfect articulation, and a rich and varied tone color. It was 
the matter of the tone color that seemed to concern him most. He felt 
that if the student could succeed in giving the opening lines with technical 
perfection, and satisfactory tonal breadth and color, she would be able to 
coach herself for the remainder of the selection. He did not hesitate to 
recite the lines himself by way of illustration, over and over again, though 
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it is probable he would have been careful about doing that if the pupil 
had been young and likely to imitate him blindly. It is certain that he 
produced excellent readers, and instructors who were fortunate enough to 
have as pupils former students of Professor Russell always found them 
thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of the art. 

As a reader, Professor Russell had many admirers and deservedly so. 
He was very fastidious in his choice of literature, as a man of 
his type always is, and his humorous selections therefore were very 
rarely of the uproarious type that are so commonly used for encores by 
entertainers. He was fond of the humorous and enjoyed a good story as 
well as anybody, but he would never think of reading in public the piece at 
which he had heartily laughed, unless it had real literary value. Like so 
many others of his type, Professor Russell delighted in Shakespeare and 
preferred to read from that great dramatist’s works. Perhaps the reading 
of a Shakespearian play by Professor Russell was more educating than 
entertaining, though it was always both, and therefore his greatest success 
was before the cultured audiences that could appreciate scholarly concep- 
tion and skilful interpretation. Every word was carefully enunciated, the 
meaning of every doubtful passage settled in his own mind, every dramatic 
situation carefully studied out and faithfully rendered. 

In June of 1909 Professor Russell had a severe illness at the home of his 
son, Huntley 8. Russell, at Grand Rapids, Michigan, with whom he was 
living at the time. He seemed better for a time, but in January he suffered 
another attack and gradually failed until he quietly passed away on the 
morning of February 15th at St. Petersburg, Florida. He was attended by 
his sister, Miss Elizabeth P. Russell, and by his children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Huntley Russell of Grand Rapids. 

Francis Thayer Russell was a scholar, preacher, teacher and artist. He 
was great in all, but always whether speaking from the pulpit, professor’s 
chair, or public platform, character was the most striking thing about him. 
You felt that he was another Abou Ben Adhem, and that back of his elo- 
quence, back of his artistry, back of his wisdom, was a man who measured 
up to the mark of his high calling in Christ Jesus. 
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i By Louise Divens Pinkley. 


4 Virgil Alonzo Pinkley was born near the town of Girard, Illinois, 
February 18th, 1852. His father had come as a young man of twenty 
from Alleghany county, Va.: and his mother, Mary Adeline Boggess, 
from Christian county, Ky. The subject of this sketch was the fourth 
of ten children. He was an apt student in school from the beginning. 
While still very young he was an adept in reading. Before he had reached 
his “teens” he had read much aloud in the family circle. His dominant 


a characteristics were truthfulness, industry and cheerfulness. 

: He completed the work in the little country school of the “Boston Dis- 
* trict” followed by the high school course at Girard, and the teacher’s 
: course at the Illinois State Normal University. He taught two terms 
4 near Decatur, Ill. For one year he was principal of the high school at New 
‘ Boston, Illinois. He then entered the service of the publishing house of 
fi Haines and Yaggy of Chicago. Attending the Centennial Exposition in 
; Philadelphia he paid a visit to the National School of Elocution and Oratory 
ca and made the acquaintance of the principal, Mr. Shoemaker. This visit 


greatly strengthened his conviction of long standing that his life work 


4 properly lay along those lines and he completed the course in 1879. He 
; then entered upon a vigorous campaign of organizing and instructing classes 


in elocution and giving public recitals. Family affairs called him west 
and he attracted the attention of George Ward Nicholls, president of the 
College of Music, Cincinnati. For eighteen years he was connected with this 

i" school. For four years of the eighteen that he was connected with the Col- 
lege of Musi¢e in Cincinnati, he was also Director of Sacred Oratory and 
Elocution in Lane Theological Seminary of that city. 

In 1881 he married Louise Marie Divens of Quincy, Illinois. She also 
had taken a course at the National School of Elocution and Oratory in 
Philadelphia and she assisted him in his work. They have one daughter, 
Mrs. R. L. MaeFarland of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

About the time that he began his work in Cincinnati, he met Bishop 
John H. Vineent, the venerable founder of the Chautauqua Scientific and 
Literary Circle and a life-long friendship grew up between them. For 
many years his vacations were spent at Chautauqua, except during 
the summer of 1895 when he traveled in Europe. For the American News- 
paper Syndicate he wrote home notes on his travels. He took a keen 
interest in the Shakespeare country and Italy. Especially was he in- 
terested in the court of the Rialto where the house of Shylock is said to 

face. He gained many new viewpoints and subtle interpretations of great 
; passages in the plays. He returned with a greater enthusiasm in giving 
and teaching Shakespeare. 
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His poems were widely copied and were of unusual merit. His ‘‘Model 
American Girl,” first appearing in the Cincinnati Enquirer, was one of 
his best. His chief literary work consists of practical treatises along the 
line of his professional work. In 1884 he published “The Art of Delivery,” 
and in 1888 “Essentials of Elocution and Oratory,” both of which he 
employed in his own work and which are still employed in public and pro- 
fessional schools. 

In the National Convention of Elocutionists he was long an active and 
distinguished member. He was elected president at Buffalo in 1901, filling 
the office with dignity and credit. 

On the platform he came in contact with the most brilliant minds of 
the day and formed many friendships. Among them was Frances Willard 
who testified to his wholesome Christian character and influence. He was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Frequently attending their 
conferences he found himself at the Los Angeles Convention in 1906, where 
he took an active part in the affairs of the church councils. 

He staged many plays at the college. In 1906 he announced that he 
had given no fewer than one hundred public entertainments a year since 
1879. In his repertory were “The Merehant of Venice;” “As You Like It;” 
“Julius Caesar;” “Ingomar;” “Cricket on the Hearth;” “Christmas 
Carol,’ and “Hazel Kirke,” the last of which he presented over one hundred 
times. He frequently addressed state teachers’ associations on the “Art of 
Expression” and kindred topics. 

In 1901 he resigned from the College of Music after eighteen happy and 
busy years to devote himself exclusively to the platform. This arduous 
work proved too much for him. His strength failed and after a year with 
a school of scientific salesmanship he established his home in Los Angeles 
and went into the real estate business. He suffered a nervous collapse, 
however, and his last work in his chosen profession was a tour along the 
Pacific coast from San Diego to Astoria, Oregon. Last of all was an ap- 
pearance before the Central California Chautauqua Circle in 1910, in the 
Yosemite Valley. His death occurred in Los Angeles on August 28th, 1914. 
His remains rest at Inglewood Cemetery southwest of Los Angeles near 
the sea, an emblem of Eternity, whither we all tend. 
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HANNIBAL AUGUSTUS WILLIAMS. 


1854-1914. 
Albert Mason Harris. 


“His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man,’" 


“There is something grandly beautiful in the contemplation of the life 
of a truly good man. His altruism is a simile of the Supreme Power. It 
begins with the dawn of his life, and his passing to the Great Beyond is 
like the dropping of a pebble in the ocean,—waves roll on forever. 

Hannibal Augustus Williams was an altruist in the fullest sense of 
the word. He was not only doing for those around him, but thinking 
broadly and sympathetically of those who should come after. 

In early life he prepared himself as a teacher, and searching for a proper 
and efficient textbook wherewith to present the true philosophy of earthly 
intellectual pleasure, he lighted upon Shakespeare’s works, that university 
of human thought, so tersely, clearly and poetically expressed. He de- 
termined that others should know and enjoy the work that had so en- 
haneed the pleasures of life with him. He knew that while one mind might 
conceive, many minds were necessary to expand and spread the thought, 
and, so in the latter part of the year 1891, he projected the organization 
of the ‘National Association of Elocutionists,’ and through and by his 
earnest effort with individuals and committees, that National Association 
was convened, and their first organized meeting was held in Columbia 
College during the last week of June, 1892. 

The convention was made up of about three hundred and seventy-five 
professors of elocution, assembled from all parts of the United States, and 
several representatives of the Art of Elocution from our friendly neighbor, 
Canada. 

The National Association of Elocutionists became an established fact, 
and throughout its career of more than twenty years, Mr. Hannibal 
Williams has been the inspiring force. When difficulties arose, his quick 
perception and logical advice opened the way to further advancement, and 
his persuasive voice was always a power when an argument became over- 
heated. 

Mr. Williams was a leader among elocutionists and public readers. His 
analytical knowledge of the psychology of Shakespeare’s plays presented 
in the recitation of the characters won for him not only distinction for his 
art, but made innumerable friends for him throughout the length and 
breadth of his travels, which were world wide. 

Hannibal Augustus Williams has passed to that ‘bourn whence no 
traveller returns,’ but his mental force remains as a truthful guide to the 
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National Association of Elocutionists, and his art will be a delightful 
remembrance to his hosts of friends.” 

The above tribute by F. F. MacKay, the veteran actor, author, and 
teacher, and first president of the National Association of Elocutionists, 
epitomizes the life and work of Hannibal Williams so admirably, that it 
may well be used to open this paper. 


BIRTH AND PARENTAGE, 


Hannibal Augustus Williams was born in Rutland, Vermont, on De- 
cember 17, 1854. His father, John Williams, was of French and English 
ancestry, while his mother, Matilda Boucher (anglicized to Busha), be- 
longed to the family of a large landed proprietor in the province of Quebec. 
His love for the language and literature of the French people was there- 
fore inherent, and may account somewhat for his early and complete 
mastery of the French language. 

John Williams moved from Rutland to East Poultney, Vermont, when 
Hannibal was nine months old, and that typical New England village has 
been the family home ever since. 

The eldest of thirteen children, Hannibal was obliged to assist his father 
part of the year, but was able to attend the village school during the 
winter sessions. He was an eager and apt pupil, and if it had been per- 
mitted to him to give his entire time to the acquirement of an education, 
it is safe to assert that he would have become one of the most able and 
learned educators of his time. A college course was an impossibility, but 
he accepted the situation cheerfully and improved every opportunity to 
train his mind and to acquire information. He was a prodigious reader, 
with a wonderful memory and splendid powers of assimilation. His store 
of knowledge early gained for him the sobriquet, “Horace Greely” among 
the villagers of East Poultney, the town in which the celebrated editor, 
learned the printer’s trade. 

Young Williams was nineteen years old when he entered Troy Conference 
Academy in Poultney village, two miles from his home. Here he remained 
two vears, dropping out, however, two terms to teach a rural school. While 
at the academy he displayed a dramatic ability that was a surprise to his 
fellow students and teachers. After leaving the academy, he taught 
school for a short time in the adjacent town of Fair Haven, Vermont. 
In this town there was a literary society called the “Reading Circle.” 
Among other things they read all of Shakespeare’s plays, and there was 
great interest in the study. Hannibal attended these meetings and took 
part in the reading. It is probable that his great love for Shakespeare 
was born at that time, and he himself has often said to friends that he 
received his inspiration for Shakespearean study in that Fair Haven “Read- 


ing Cirele.” From that time to the end of his life he was a constant 


student of the works of the great dramatist, usually carrying a small 
copy of one of the plays in his pocket and reading it at all conceivable times, 
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even at table. In this connection, it might be noted that in spite of the 
fact that his mind was so occupied with the study of Shakespeare, and his 
memory so charged with the exact words of the text, he never quoted 
Shakespeare, never introduced it as a subject of conversation, and re- 
frained in every way from displaying his remarkable knowledge in that 
branch of English literature. 

Determined to pursue his studies further, young Williams connected 
himself with the publishers of Johnson’s Cyclopedia, and was soon made 
general manager with headquarters in Boston. He was successful in his 
business venture, but was not tempted by that success to abandon his 
cherished plan. As soon as sufficient funds were at hand, he began 
study with the eminent French scholar, Dr. L. Sauveur, in order to per- 
fect his knowledge of the French language, which he already spoke fluently. 
He then studied expression with the distinguished actor and reader, James 
E. Murdock, first in Boston where Murdock had opened a studio, and later 
in Cincinnati, the celebrated reader’s home city. Mr. Williams was now 
at the point where his life work must be decided upon. His teaching 
had been attended with such success that friends interested along that 
line urged him to go into the educational field. His short business career 
had been so remunerative that it was easy for him and some friends whose 
minds were given to money making, to see fortune in store for him, 
should he enter upon a business career. His own choice, however, was to 
interpret the beauties of Shakespearean literature to the American people 
from the public platform. The way was not open at that time, so he ac- 
cepted an instructorship in French and Expression in the Boy’s Academy 
at Albany, New York. He went to France for a year to perfect himself 
still further in the beautiful language of the French people. Mr. Williams 
remained for six years at that justly famous school where he made such a 
name and fame for himself, that it is almost a wonder that he put the 
temptation to remain in such work behind him, and clung to his cherished 
ambition. Not only was young Williams a remarkable teacher, but he 
filled a large place in the community. He frequently gave a short read- 
ing at the close of the class hour, and his students soon learned to love 
the best in literature and art. He possessed a beautiful tenor voice, and 
sang for years in the quartette of the First Baptist Church in Albany 
He played the flute exquisitely, and did much with that beaufiful instru- 
ment to endear himself to the people of his community. 


CHOICE OF LIFE WORK. 


“After teaching six years, he resigned his position as instructor in 
Albany (New York) Academy in 1882 and entered the profession of public 
reading. The decision to engage in this comparatively new field of pro- 
fessional labor was not made without much anxiety, and to add to his | 
i discomfiture at this period of indecision he was invited to meet the Hon. 

Andrew D. White, then president of Cornell University, to consider the 
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acceptance of an instructorship in elocution in that university. But his 
love for the art of interpretation and the larger opportunity the new 
occupation promised for study, artistic training and development, together 
with a hidden consciousness of ability to succeed, conspired to determine 
the future career of this enthusiastic aspirant.” After that time, 1882, 
Mr. Williams was continuously before the public. 

Early in Mr. Williams's professional career he became convinced that it 
was the duty of the public reader to present to his audiences the choicest 
and best selections in literature. Firm in the belief that a surfeit of 
mediocre and commonplace performances, announced as “literary” but 
possessing little literary worth, had made the public indifferent to every 
class of elocutionary entertainment, he decided to determine for himself 
whether or not the managers of lecture courses were justified in urging 
upon the readers the giving of light sketches and short witty stories, on 
the plea that “the people want to be amused.” He, therefore, took up 
first one and then another of Shakespeare’s great plays, transposed the 
scenes, when necessary, expurgated the text, studied them analytically and 
with painstaking care, commited them to memory and presented them to 
the public, individualizing the characters and treating these masterpieces 
of dramatic composition in dialogue and comment in such a way as to 
make them thoroughly understood and enjoyed by all, whether familiar 
with them in advance or not. 

Thus he began his career as a Shakespearian reader, a career seldom 
equaled and never surpassed by any platform artist. He threw himself 
into his work with an energy and painstaking care that is scarcely con- 
ceivable. The little copy of Shakespeare was always in his pocket except 
when open in his hands. <A successful rendition one night only spurred 
him on to greater effort the next. Perhaps there was a hidden meaning he 
had not found. Perhaps a slight change in inflection might make the 
thought clearer. Perhaps his conception of the character was not all it 
should be. If there were places where the interest of the audience seemed 
to flag, what could he do to maintain it? Above all, how could he invest 
his readings with such a charm, how could he make the text of the im- 
mortal bard so fascinating, that people would choose it above all literature, 
and learn to love it even as he loved it? All of these things Hannibal 
Williams pondered in his heart. No failure to render a passage as he 
had conceived it in his mind discouraged him, no triumph in interpretation 
satisfied him. It is of such stuff that conquerors are made in art as 
well as in the coarser things of life. He gave the plays singly and in 
series, in private and in public, in all the principal cities from Boston to 
San Francisco, with unprecedented success. He demonstrated the fact 
that Shakespeare’s plays, in the hands of a skilful and experienced inter- 
preter can be made profitable and pleasing to the popular audience. 

He has left behind him in our memory, a long line of historical pic- 
tures. It is no light matter for a single individual to undertake the 
presentation of a play of Shakespeare in all the range and variety of its 
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thought and style, and very special qualities must be brought into opera- 
tion if such an undertaking is not to end in travesty. 

Mr. Williams’ repertory included such a diversity of plays as: “King 
Henry the Fourth” (Part I); “Othello;” “The Tempest;” “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream;” “The Taming of the Shrew;” “Twelfth Night;” “Julius 
Caesar ;” “King Henry the Fifth;” “A Winter’s Tale,” and “As You Like 
It.” Thus it will be seen that no less than two hundred distinct char- 
acters were interpreted by him from memory, no one suggesting another, 
each clear cut, and inc‘sive. 

Mr. Williams was for‘:mate in his personal appearance. He possessed 
a superb presence and a fiue physique and a quiet dignity that lent a charm 
to all his platform work. This dignity corresponded well with the lofty 
ideals of the plays recited, and was particularly suited to the presentation 
of the characters and thought of Shakespearian drama. His analysis of 
Shakespeare was finely critical. A patient student with a cultivated taste 
combined with scholarly research, the spirit of the master was apparent in 
all he did. His nice sense of the proper never allowed him to degenerate 
into the commonplace. He was indeed the “flower of Shakespeare’s heart.” 

The powerful, full and wonderfuly sweet and flexible voice of great com- 
pass, indicated careful and thorough cultivation coupled with great natural 
ability. Entirely free from stage extravagances, he employed no unneces- 
sary gestures: necessary action was artistically indicated with a fine re- 
serve force, and marked by great intelligence and propriety. There was 
a clearness of enunciation, a naturalness of delivery, and a freedom from 
all bombast, which gave peculiar power and beauty to his readings. Yet 
he succeeded so well in representing the disposition and state of mind of 
the characters, and kept their relative positions so sharply defined, that 
there was an air of intense reality about them. Dr. William J. Rolfe, 
the eminent Shakespearian critic, perfectly characterized his method when 
he said of one of his recitals. “His recital was to me more satisfactory 
than any theatrical performance of the tragedy I have ever listened to. It 
was free from all rant and exaggeration, while it gave full expression to the 
passion and pathos of the play.” Mr. Williams throughout all his char- 
acter impersonations, was “always the gentleman, at no moment the 
clown.” Though “Othello’s occupation” be gone, the remembrance of the 
elevated spirit of the artist which dominated and shone through all he 
did, remains with us. 

Perhaps there is no wider difference between any two characters in the 
great domain of poetical creations than that which Shakespeare presents 
in Ariel and Caliban, yet Mr. Williams succeeded in investing each with 
the requisite amount of distinction. In Falstaff, Brutus, Prospero, Hot- 
spur and Othello, his genius was perhaps seen at its best. 

Besides his repertory of readings, Mr. Williams had a series of lec- 
tures which were frequently called for, especially the lecture on ‘“Shakes- 


peare and the Bible.” Another well known lecture was “Sermons from 


Shakespeare.” 


Lic aces asi 
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HIS PLACE IN THE WORLD OF ART. 


The characteristics observable in the schools of painting are just as 
evident in readers. There are some impressionistic readers who pay little 
or no attention to detail, but seek entirely for general mass effect, like 
Monet in his pictures. There are some who are skilful and painstaking 
draftsmen, giving attention to every minute detail at the expense of warmth 
and feeling, like Bouguereau in his pictures. There are some who neglect, 
without intending to, the accuracy necessary to perfect draftsmanship, and 
put all their genius into the expression of emotion, temperament and 
spirituality, like Raphael in his pictures. There are others who take great 
pains with the structure as well as the tone color, as did Titian and Peter 
Paul Rubens in their pictures. Mr. Williams, it seems to the writer, be- 
longed to this latter class. All these platform artists may be great, as 
were the artists whose names have been used. Raphael was the supreme 
painter of the soul, but poor in draftsmanship; Bouguereau was perhaps 
the master draftsman, but somewhat unsatisfactory in his expression of 
emotion. Others have been skilful in each department of the limner’s 
art, without attaining the skill of either Raphael with paint, or Bouguereau 
with pencil. It is easy to see, of course, that the master painter will come 
when a greater painter than Raphael shall be combined with a greater 
draftsman than Bouguereau. There have been readers who have been 
greater technicians than Mr. Williams. There have been readers who have 
exhibited greater emotional power, brilliancy of tone color, and richness 
of vocalization than Mr. Williams. There have been few exponents of the 
reader’s art however, where the ensemble has been so perfect, “the elements 
so mixed,” and so satisfactorily mixed, as in Hannibal Williams. The 
perfect painter has not yet come; no more has the perfect reader. We may 
have to wait for decades, even centuries. In the meantime, we have our 
great ones even as the rest of the world of art, the world of painting, of 
sculpture, of architecture. We have our Cushman, our Murdock, our 
Williams and our Riddle, each superb in his or her own way, each an 
immortal in the realm of the speech arts. 


THE NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


In the latter part of 1891, Hannibal A. Williams projected the organiza- 
tion of the National Association of Elocutionists. He sent out a circular 
letter to every teacher and reader whose address he could secure, and 
through his indefatigable efforts with individuals and committees, that 
association was convened, and their first organized meeting was held at 
Columbia University in June, 1892. As Mr. Mackay says, the convention 
was made up of about 375 teachers and readers assembled from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. In recognition of Mr. Williams’ services 
in making this great organization possible, the convention adopted the 
following resolutions: 


 — 
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“Whereas, we the Members of the National Association of Elocutionists, 
are fully conscious of our indebtedness to Mr. Hannibal A. Williams for 
initiating the movement which, by a well directed and well executed plan, 
has notwithstanding discouraging precedents, made this association and 
its permanent organization possible, be it therefore 

“Resolved that, this association, in its first convention assembled, hereby 
tender to Mr. Williams its sincere thanks for, and appreciation of his 
efforts in its behalf.” 

Again at the second meeting of the association held in Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, in 1893, a second vote of thanks was tendered him, and 
after its adoption, President Mackay addressed Mr. Williams in the 
following words: 

“Mr. Hannibal A, Williams, to you more than to any other man in 
America to-day, is due the position which this body of elocutionists has 
assumed before the public of America; to you it is due, sir, because you are 
the man who took up the theory and put it in practice. However beauti- 
fully others may have theorized, you were the man who organized it, put 
it in form, in actual operation. This body therefore, desires to tender 
to you its thanks, and our hope is that your life may be prolonged to do 
good in this field, and that whatever may happen, there shall stand no 
Africanus in your way.” 

The deliberations of the National Association have been instrumental 
in uniting in closer sympathy members of the profession, and the standards 
of teaching and interpretation have been advanced. To-day teachers and 
professors of elocution and public speaking are numbered among the lists 
of instructors in practically every college and preparatory school in the 
country. 

The interest which Mr. Williams took in this organization never flagged 
from the day he prepared the first circular invitation to the day when he 
laid down his labors for his final rest. It was he who proposed the print- 
ing of the proceedings of the meetings in book form, and to-day the twenty- 
three volumes containing the papers, and the discussions of them by the 


representative men and women in the profession, may be counted among 
the most valued contributions to the literature of public speech. Mr. Wil- 
liams was the first Vice-President of the Association, was twice elected 
President, and was always prominent on the Board of Directors, and active 


in committee work. 

The association will ever hold his name in loving remembrance as its 
founder and best friend. And when in years to come, the organization 
shall be receiving new recruits to take the places of those grown gray in 
service, the newcomers must of necessity in becoming acquainted with the 
history of the organization and its work, learn to know of the life and 
service of Hannibal Williams. 


HIS MARRIAGE AND TOUR OF THE WORLD. 


On December 26, 1895, Mr. Williams was married to Miss Jean Stuart 
srown, daughter of Rev. Hugh Brown, a distinguished Presbyterian divine. 
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Mrs. Williams, like her husband, was a brilliant and successful interpreter 
of Shakespearian literature, and from the day of their happy marriage, 
they worked together in their love for the best in art and letters. After 
an extended tour of Europe, and repeated appearances in practically all 
of the large towns and cities of America, Mr. Williams, accompanied by his 
wife, began a professional tour of the world, the like of which is searcely 
to be found in the history of the profession. They sailed from San Fran 
cisco in 1899 and were absent more than tive years, giving from one to 
twenty-three recitals in many of the greater cities, and visiting the capitals 
and larger towns of twelve oriental and antipodean countries. It was a 
triumph socially as well as artistically. The English-speaking popula- 
tion of the oriental cities received them with such cordiality that single 
recitals expanded into a long series, and social attentions of the most dis 
tinguished character were showered upon them. Among their patrons were 
the high officials of Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Japan, and the 
islands of the sea. Viceroys, ministers, bishops and other officials of 
high degree vied with each other in showing honors and courtesies to these 
Americans whose distinguished character and attainments were their claim 
to rank and position. The hundreds of laudatory notices from the people 
and press of both hemispheres would make a volume in themselves. Some 
of them were included in a book of 140 pages, recently published, in which 
Mr. Williams gives his impressions of the countries through which they 
passed, and the people they met. 


LAST DAYS. 


Mr. Williams was on his way to Lima, Ohio, to fill an engagement. He 
was in perfect health, strong and robust. The train on which he was 
travelling was stalled at Dayton by the flood, and though Mr. Williams 
succeeded in getting accommodations at a comfortable hotel, the shock of 
the flood, the distressing sights he witnessed, and his own efforts to relieve 
the suffering everywhere around him, induced a physical condition which 
was the immediate fore-runner of his death. Unconscious of the serious- 
ness of his trouble, he opened his fall session in Cincinnati and went as 
far south as Birmingham, Alabama. Returning to Cincinnati, he made 
his last public appearance in the Scottish Rite Temple on December 16, 
1913. A little later he suffered a severe hemorrhage from the nose, but 
rallied sufficiently to go alone to Battle Creek Sanitarium, in Michigan. 
At first his recuperation was rapid and he saw visions of joyful years of 
labor before him. Unfortunately, he overestimated his strength, and a 
slight cold developed into pneumonia. His already weakened heart was un- 
able to stand the strain, and he passed away quietly at six o’clock, Friday, 
March 27, 1914. The funeral was held in Cambridge, N. Y., where Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams made their home after their return from the tour of the 
world. The services were in charge of the Masons, of which order Mr. 
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Williams was an honored member, being a thirty-third degree Mason, 
member of the Killington Commandery, Knights Templar, of Rutland, Vt. 

Great and noble in his life, he was greater and nobler as the end ap- 
proached. Mr. Williams was a Christian in all the deepest, simplest mean- 
ing of the name and in the mould of his very being. The vicissitudes of 
life which cause so many to become indifferent or neglectful of religious 
matters, seemed only to draw him nearer to his Heavenly Father, the 
(od about whom he had learned at his mother’s knee, and from whom he 
had never departed. 

At the sanitarium he had made friends as usual, and two of them, the 
Reverend and Mrs. John Lake, stood with Mrs. Williams beside the bed 


as his life ebbed away. At his request they repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Twenty-third Psalm. Joining in with them as they voiced the 


well known words, he continued alone, saying, “When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.” Then, again, as if in the choir gallery of the dear old 
church at Albany, he raised his hand and began to sing softly, “Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” They were his last words. The hand 
that had helped to sway the emotions of so many thousands of his fellow- 
men, fell helpless to his side, and the soul of Hannibal Williams departed 
from the temple of clay which had housed it so long and so well, and 
sprang to its source, the bosom of its God. 
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DAISY E. LOUNSBERY. 


By Mrs. Cora Wheeler Dunmore. 


Read before the New York State Association of Elocutionists. 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 
November 25, 1913. 


And before the National Speech Arts Association at Evanston, Illinois. 


My dear Friends. Members of the State Association of Elocutionists: 
I deem it an honor and a sacred privilege to stand here before you, to 
recall the beautiful life and noble influence of one whose memory is in 
every heart to-day; one whom we had looked forward to greeting at 
this time as our president, our co-worker and our friend; one whom we 
miss in all these capacities so much that words are weak and fail us 
utterly when we try to express our sense of loss. 

Since the formation of this organization Miss Daisy E. Lounsbery has 
been associated with it as a faithful worker; it was impossible for her 
to be otherwise whenever she had an interest. 

I do not need to remind you what a personality like hers meant to this 
Association and to our profession. Her fine taste in literature, her high 
ideals, her scorn of anything which was cheap and showy, her absolute 
sincerity in interpretation, her fearlessness in standing for the truth as 
she saw it, above all the influence of her true womanhood—all these char- 
acteristics were a mighty force to hold us to our best efforts and highest 
standards. Did I say were? I mean they are, and always will be, for 
no impression of a strong individuality is lost. It goes on forever in the 
world. 

It was, I think, in 1885 that I first knew Daisy Lounsbery, when as 
teacher of elocution I went to Clinton Liberal Institute at Fort Plain, 
presided over by Charles V. Parsell, now principal of Cascadilla School, 
Ithaca. Literature was his especial subject in teaching, and in Miss 
Lounsbery he found a congenial pupil. Professor Parsell’s letter after her 
death, though not written for this occasion, conveys so good an estimate 
of her character and literary taste, that I venture to read from it. 

“Your letter brought a sad message. As you are aware, I thought very 
highly of Miss, Lounsbery. I learned to know her well when, as a school- 
girl, she was a member of my classes in literature. She was full of fine 
enthusiasms even then,—enthusiasms which she kept through her later 
life and which, in fact, seemed to broaden and deepen as the years went by. 
She was a most enjoyable pupil, being not only so zealous but so apprecia- 
tive. What was really admirable in our literature, she early learned to 
love. Such talks as I have had with her in recent years showed me that 
the best literture in our language had few more intelligent and appreciative 
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readers. As a woman, she always impressed me as being most genuine 
and sincere. Her sympathies were easily aroused and were, at the same 
time, not often misdirected. She had a keen appreciation of shams. As 
you know, those of us who were so fortunate as to have her friendship 
prized it as a treasure difficult to overestimate.” 

My experience with her as a pupil it is a joy to recall. Her intelligence 
and enthusiasm, her attitude of receptivity, made it a delight to be her 
teacher. Her spirit was always kindled by anything stirring and patriotic, 
and even in her student days, I remember that she was often called upon 
by the Grand Army of the Republic, the Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion and others, on especial occasions of historical and patriotic interest, 
when her own earnestness and sincerity, her ringing voice and animated 
face invariably struck fire from her audience. 

After completing the full course and graduating from the elocution de 
partment and the regular courses of study at Clinton Liberal Institute, 
Miss Lounsbery attended the Boston School of Oratory, under the late 
Moses True Brown, where she was graduated with honor. If I remember 
rightly, she began her special teaching in a college or preparatory school 
in the South, but soon returned to take the position of teacher of elocu- 
tion in Clinton Liberal Institute, where she taught until failing health 
obliged her to retire. Of the five years of semi-invalidism, when she was 
unable to pursue her chosen work, her friends do not like to think. But 
the cloud passed, and Miss Lounsbery taught with success at Richfield 
Springs and Cooperstown, until she was called to Fulton, where she had 
charge of the elocution in the high school for eight years. During this 
whole period of service, it was the strong spirit and firm will that 
triumphed over pain, weakness and insomnia. Always it was a struggle— 
but her love for the work was so great that the last remnant of strength 
was not too much to give in its service. 

In regard to her life in Fulton the superintendent of schools, Mr. J. R. 
Fairgrieve, writes as follows: 

“The death of Miss Lounsbery took from us one whose loss is deeply 
felt not only in our schools but in our city. 

“For the past eight years she was teacher of elocution in our high school 
and raised this department from one of mediocre importance in the school 
to a department we were pleased to point to as unsurpassed in the state. 

“Proud as we were of the success she attained as a teacher of elocution, 
we felt even more proud of the fact that we had on our faculty one whose 
daily exemplifications of conduct denoted true and noble womanhood, 
whose good breeding and high ideals of life, whose knowledge of the best 
in literature and the personal interest taken in the boys and girls of the 
school made and will leave a lasting influence for good. 


“Miss Lounsbery’s personality and influence were not confined to the 
school. She was interested in everything that was of an uplifting nature 
in the affairs of the community and was an active member of the Current 
Events Club, The Fortnightly Shakespeare Club, and the local D. A. R. 
chapter. 


Sea 
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“As you know, she was deeply interested in your N. Y. State Association 
of Elocutionists and the National Association. She looked forward with 
great interest to these annual meetings. 

“Miss Lounsbery filled a unique position here where the beauty of her 
unselfish and Christian life had made her dear to many. 

“Her influence for good will long be felt in Fulton.” 

Prof. Fairgrieve has spoken of Miss Lounsbery’s interest in the Associa- 
tion. Her official connection with the state organization began in 1906 at 
Niagara Falls, when after serving as secretary pro tem. during that con 
vention, she was duly elected secretary, and re-elected at Troy in 1907 
In 1908 at Ithaca she was elected director; re-elected in 1909 at New 
York, and made chairman of the extension committee. At Syracuse in 
1910 she was elected 2nd vice-president; at Rochester in 1911, elected 
Ist vice-president; at Albany in 1912, elected president, and re-elected at 
Buffalo in 1913. 

Miss Lounsbery was a charter member of the National Association, and 
[ think there are very few of our teachers who, with a moderate salary 
and a small reserve of strength, would have followed up the meetings 
as she did. | find that at Chattanooga in 1911, she was on the board 
of directors to serve until 1914, and I know she was present at Washington 
last vear. At Chattanooga she read a paper on “What Ought to Be Re- 
quired in Oral English for High School Entrance?” In the report of dis- 
cussions, I find this from Miss Lounsbery: “I have received letters from 
almost every boy I have ever taught who has gone to college, telling me 
how valuable this work was to him when he entered, and of the better 
opportunity the boys in college have who have been through this work in 
the high school, though he did not know how to appreciate it until he 
got into college.” This bore on the subject of requirements in oral English, 
but to me it tells the story of a rare teacher. I have known about these 
letters and have met some of these boys, and it is plain to see that their 
training in elocution and more especially the personal influence and example 
of their teacher, has changed their ideals and raised their standard of 
living. And that was what this .:acher found worth while in her pro- 
fession. She did not work for money or for fame, but for character build- 
ing. Verily, she had her reward in the love and confidence of her pupils, 
who grew to be her friends and to appreciate more and more her unselfish 
devotion to their interests. 

Of Daisy Lounsbery as a friend, I speak from a full heart. As the re- 
lation of teacher and pupil, which was always precious to us, blended into 
the broader relation of friend and co-worker, it was a blessed thing to see 
the growth and independence of her ideas, and her courage in defending 
herself and her pupils from the superficial show-work which is sometimes 
asked for and expected. The selections given at her rhetoricals and con- 
tests were always of the best. Sometimes, I was inclined to think them 
almost too ambitious, but the result justified her choice. If the rendition 
fell a little short, the ideals were raised, and that is the permanent 
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thing, after all. When pupils were desirous of giving some trashy, sen- 
sational selection, and she could not make them see the unsuitability of 
it, rather than to force the decision she would let them begin on it, saying, 
“When they begin to study it for presentation they will see how empty 
it is, and how impossible to make anything of it.” And they usually 
ended by agreeing with her 

The last time she visited me, we had a delightful talk. She said: “There 
were so many things I had to tell you, and we never before had leisure 
for them.” At last I said: “What are you finding for selections? I am 
not keeping up in those things, and I should like a few for some old 
pupils who come to me occasionally.” She mentioned several cuttings from 
books and magazine articles, then began to tell me about “The Cardinal” 
by Gene Stratton Porter, and as she talked, she began walking up and 
down the room, giving me snatches of the old farmer’s sermon on the 
killing of birds, with a touch of mimicry, an appreciation of the character 
and an underlying pathos that were irresistible. So free from self-con- 
sciousness; that was the charm; giving of her best, without stint or fear 
of criticism. 

Her loyal devotion to those whom she admitted to her friendship was a 
strong characteristic. No old friend was forgotten, no sacrifice was too 
great for her to make. If the stress of work made letters infrequent, we 
knew that the spirit of love and service was ready to awake at the slight- 
est call, and that our friend would always be the same. 

It is a great gratification to me to be permitted at this time to speak 
of a recognition which came to Miss Lounsbery just before her death. She 
mentioned it in the letter in which she told me of her going to the Sani- 
tarium. This was the offer of a position in the Fine Arts College of 
Syracuse University. She wrote: “I must live up to my contract as they 
will not release me here in Fulton. You see they have been very kind 
to me, and last year the Board paid all my expenses to go to Washington 
to the National Speech Arts Convention. Wasn’t that nice of them?” 
With her fine sense of honor, she could not act otherwise. This appoint- 
ment was a well deserved honor, and I know that it pleased her as few 
things in her life have done, because it was, in a way, an endorsement 
of her work in fitting pupils for college, and promised the opportunity 
of working with more mature minds. 

I should perhaps tell you that Miss Lounsbery tried to postpone the 
inevitable operation until after this convention, but the doctor strongly 
advised against it. Just before leaving Fulton, she wrote, “I have been 
trying to get my house in order.” 

Brave, true heart! Her house was always in order, her record ready for 
inspection. I think she would like to have me close with this poem which 


she loved. 
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CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that, the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 
For though from out this bourne of Time and Space 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


